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PREFACE 


Boru Britton, under the guidance, I conclude, of Dean 
Beeke, and Latimer, under that of Archdeacon Norris, 
had evidently made use of the MS. records of Bristol 
Cathedral. The basis of the following history, there- 
fore, is not quite virgin soil. Still, I have worked through 
the extant documents, of which the Dean and Chapter 
appointed me Keeper, on my own account, without 
much reference to printed histories. 

An annotated catalogue of these documents was made 
in 1912 by Mr. E. T. Morgan, and this has been of great 
use tome. Since 1925 the papers have been gathered 
into one fire-proof receptacle, and many have been 
bound. I hope that, before long, money may be avail- 
able, in spite of the poverty of the Cathedral, for obtain- 
ing skilled attention to those of them which have not 
yet received it in respect of what they have suffered in 
the past from time and damp. 

Of the Chapter minutes, all those which were kept 
prior to the Restoration of Charles II. perished in 
1831.* They and those of subsequent years were, of 
course, largely concerned with the business of the 
Cathedral estates. The computa give little space to 
anything beyond a repetition of the yearly receipts and 
their disbursement in the regular fees and salaries, with 
“ordinary” and ‘‘extraordinary” expenses in summary. 
The “books of particulars,” which contained the in- 
teresting details of payments made, were nearly all 
destroyed. Moreover, no class of documents but pre- 
sents considerable lacune, even during the period since 
1660. But I have done my best with the available 
material. 

RJ, 


May, 1932. 
* In the Bristol Riots, p. 54. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF THE CATHEDRAL 


CARDINAL WOLSEY, just before his fall, was engaged in 
a scheme for suppressing the smaller monasteries, which 
were over-abundant in England, and using the funds 
thus obtained for the foundation of Colleges and Cathe- 
drals. He had with some difficulty procured bulls 
from the Pope for this purpose; and, had it not been 
for his fall, he might have averted in part the wasteful 
and sacrilegious treatment of monastic property which, 
later on, was too often adopted. As it was, the Cathe- 
dral scheme for a while fell through, and it was not 
till after the wholesale dissolution of the monasteries, 
great and small, and the seizure of their property, 
chiefly for purposes which were neither educational 
nor ecclesiastical, that the Cathedral scheme came 
again into consideration. By that time the problem 
had arisen of those existing Cathedrals which had been 
conventual. How were they to be treated ? 

It was clearly decided to conserve their status as 
Cathedrals and to add to their number. We may well 
believe that the general idea which Wolsey had enter- 
tained, of reforming monasticism till it reflected the 
enthusiasm of the Renaissance for learning, was in the 
minds of the King and his advisers. But it was too 
much jostled by other ideas. In respect of the ascetic 
life, there was not much continuity between the new 
and the old institutions. In the event, the essential 
features of monasticism may be said to have been 
abolished rather than reformed. The Cathedrals which 
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had been in the hands of regulars were henceforth to 
be committed to secular clergy, who were more loosely 
bound together, and took no vow of poverty, chastity 
and obedience. On the other hand, the older Cathe- 
drals, which had never been monastic, afforded no 
acceptable model. The struggle Colet had carried on 
at St. Paul’s indicates the attitude of his school of 
reformers on this matter. In the Cathedrals now 
wrenched from monastic hands there was to be no 
place for large numbers of clergy who, if enjoying 
certain rights and privileges as Canons, did not go into 
residence, and were, in fact, pastors of parishes or 
holders of other posts, such as clerkships in the Royal 
Chancery, rather than servants of the mother church 
of the diocese. 

Cranmer, indeed, protested against the retention of 
any body of Prebendaries at all. He thought they 
resembled too much the monks who had fallen from 
their first estate and were now dispossessed. His 
views were probably recognized to be extreme. But 
it is significant that both in the once monastic, but now 
secularized, Cathedrals, and in the additional Cathedrals 
now to be endowed from monastic property, it was 
decided that the number of Canons should be smaller 
than in the old secular Cathedrals, and that all should 
be residentiary. A new feature appears in the “ design 
for the endowment of Christ Church in Canterbury ”"— 
viz., provision for lecturers as well as preachers, and 
for the education of students at the Universities. But 
this is absent from other designs, probably from motives 
of economy. 

As regards the additional Cathedrals, various lists of 
* Bishopricks to be made” exist in MS. One of these, 
endorsed by Gardiner, then Bishop of Winchester, 
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makes the following tentative provision* for Bristol 
Cathedral : 


From A MS. ENDORSED “ THE BOOKES OF THE 
ERECTIONS OF ALL THE NEWE HOUSES AS THEY 
CAM FROM THE BUSHOPP OF WINCHESTER.” 


Saynt Austens in Bristowe. 


Fyrst a Busshopp ceclxvili xiiis iiii4 
Item a deane for the corps of hys promotion eS 
Item iiiis by daye : Ixxiiil! 
Item vi prebendaryes eche of them in 

corps viili xvis viiid xlviili 
Item to eche of them viiit by daye in divident xxiii! 
Item to a scolemaster to tech gramer xxii 


Item vi peti-canons to kepe the quere, of whiche 
oon of them shalbe sexten, for v, everye of 
them to have yerly xii, and the sixte 
that shalbe sexten to have yerely xiili. 
Item a gospeller and a pisteler whiche 
shalbe bounden to kepe the quere, everye 


of them to have by the yere vil! xiiis iiii4 xiii 
Item a m' to teche the children of the quere 

by yere xli 
Item vi choristers everye of them to have by 

yere iii!i vis viiid xxii 
[Item in bredd wyne wexe candle and oyle for 

the churche by yere vii 
[Item two servants for the churche by yere- 

waigis and diette x" 


* I take the scheme from a rare book entitled “ Henry VIII.’s 
Scheme of Bishopricks,” compiled in 1838 by Henry Cole from the 
original papers in the Augmentation Office. 
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Item iiii pore-men of the Kynges servants 
decaied, everye of them to have by yere 


vill xiii® iiiid xxvi! xiiis iii? 
Item to be distributed in almes to pore house- 

holders yerelye xxii 
Item to be ymployed yerelye for makinge of 

highe wayes ss 
Item for the reparations yerelye iii! vis viiid 
Item for the stewarde of landes vi" xiiis iiiid 
Item to the awdytor by the yere xii 
Item to the porter for hys waigis and dyet by 

the yere vill xiiis iiii4 
Item to the butler for hys waigis and dyet by 

the yere vilé 
Item to one cheffe coke for hys waigys and 

dyet by yere vili 
Item an under coke for hys waigis iii vis viiid 
*{Item for a stewarde for the Kechyne for 

makinge of hys boke by yere vili] 


Item a Catorer [whiche shall fynde hys horse 
at hys charge] to have by yere for hys 


dyete and the fyndynge of hys horse vili 
Item for extraordinarye charges xxii 
Sum of all the charges ult* porcionem Epis- 

copi velxx!i 
Sum of all the deductions [not charged with 

tenthes in the comen possession} exxxiiiili 


xviiili xvs 


For the frutes [xxvili xv* viiid ob.] 


Iviili ‘dea 
For the tenthes _[liii!! xis iiii4 ob.] [iiii* vii] 
Ixxxvli xs 


And soo to beere the charges and to paye tenthes 
and frutes yt may please the Kinges maiesteye to 
* Items in brackets cancelled. 
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ult* porcionem Episcopi. 


This draft was afterwards amended, but the total 
amount of the endowment underwent little change. 
The final statement was copied by Dean Beeke—and 
so preserved—from a document drawn up by Dr. Hill, 
a Canon, in 160g. It concludes as follows: 


ea: 

The rents and receipts being... a 3 11 

Take away the yearly allocations 655 10 oO 

There remaineth but ... aoe gr ES. TL 
For suits in law and many other extraordinary 


charges. 


The present value of the endowment—£679 3s. 11d. 
—would probably be now about fifteen times as much, 
and if so, the original revenue of the Church was 
considerably more than it is today. The salaries of 
Dean and Canons were augmented from a fund derived 
from fines on renewal of leases. 

Eventually only six new bishoprics were founded, 
including Westminster, which remained a_ bishopric 
only for a few years (1540-1550). The Bishopric of 
Bristol was established —and its Cathedral Church with 
it—by a royal charter, dated June 4, 1542. The see 
was to consist of the town, henceforth the city, of 
Bristol, the manor of Leigh and the county of Dorset. 
The first Bishop was to be Paul Bushe,* S.T.P., who 
with his successors was to have the same episcopal 
authority, jurisdiction and ordinarial rights as other 
Bishops. The portion of the Abbey of St. Austin, 


* Paul Bushe had been Master of the Bonhommes at Edyngdon 
in Wiltshire. 
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known as “le Abbot’s Lodging,” with gardens, etc., was 
to be the Bishop’s Palace. The Cathedral body was to 
consist of one Bishop, one Dean, and six Prebendary 
priests. The Dean was to be William Snowe,* S.T.P.; 
the Prebendaries, John Gough, S.T.P., Roger Edge- 
worth, S.T.P., Henry Morgan, LL.B., Roger Hewes, 
LL.B., Richard Browne, LL.B., and George Dogeon, 
S.T.P. The Dean and Prebendaries were to be one 
body corporate, called for ever the Dean and Chapter 
of the Cathedral Church of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity at Bristol, with the same legal status as the 
Dean and Chapter of Salisbury Cathedral. To them 
the monastery buildings, except such as had been 
assigned to the Bishop, were made over, and the right 
of appointing and dismissing inferior officers and 
ministers of the Churcht was conferred on the Dean 
in contradistinction from the King. 

The church and monastery, which were thus chosen 
to be the centre of the Bishopric of Bristol, dated from 
the twelfth century, having been founded for a com- 
munity of Augustinian Canons by Robert FitzHarding, 
who was Provost of Bristol, and an adherent of 
Henry II. and his mother in their quarrel with King 
Stephen. For the history of the building we are de- 
pendent chiefly on a roll kept by Abbot Newland who 
died in 1515, a copy of which, made probably in 1520, 
is preserved at Berkeley Castle, the home of Fitz- 
Harding’s descendants. According to this document, 
the church was dedicated in 1146, though the names of 
the Bishops present do not tally with the received lists. 

* William Snowe had been Prior of the Augustinian Abbey of 
Bradenstoke (Wilts). 

t+ The right of appointing the Deans, Prebendaries and “ poor 
men” was attached to the Crown. But see pp. 17, 43, 44. 
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From the table it gives us of the Abbots with their 
places of burial we have evidence as to the church 
that the “Elder Chapelle of oure Lady” was built 
before 1253; that there was in 1294 an image of our 
Lady in the “cross north aisle”; and that a few years 
later Edmund Knowle, afterwards Abbot, began to 
build the existing choir “from the fundamentes with 
the vestrary” enclosing the old Norman choir, which 
could thus be used, while the new building was in pro- 
gress, and afterwards demolished. This plan may 
account for the fact that the aisles of the new choir 
were carried up to so great a height and that there was 
neither triforium nor clerestory. The roll adds that 
Knowle built or rebuilt the King’s Hall and the frater 
of the monastery. The Black Death inaugurated a 
period of inaction, but further work on the roof, and 
probably the tower, was carried out in the fifteenth 
century by Abbots Newbery and Hunt. Finally Abbot 
Newland himself ‘ bilded the dortor and fraytor, the 
Priores logginge, the gatehouse, the Amery with the 
logginges next adjoynant, with the fundacioun of 
the body of the Churche to the soiles of the wyndos 
of the north side and the west end, and other houses of 
office.” Newland’s successor, Robert Elyot, was, one 
supposes, responsible for the choir stalls, which bear 
his initials, and probably for the miséricordes. 

The endowment granted to the Dean and Chapter 
included, besides part of the Abbey itself, the manors 
of Goodrington, Southcerney and Blakesworth in 
Gloucestershire; of Halberton, Devon; of Pennarth, 
Glamorganshire; of St. Peter’s in the Moor in the county 
of Wentlok,* with appurtenances; also two marshes 
between the gate of Bristol and the site of St. Augustine’s 

* J e., Monmouth. 
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Monastery; houses called “le Almery” and West 
Almery, a pasture called Cantocky’s Close, Trevill Mills 
in Redcliff, Rope-house and Rope-walk on St. Augustine’s 
Green and other property in St. Augustine’s parish and 
other parishes in Bristol, all of which belonged to St. 
Augustine’s Monastery; also lands in Great Marlow 
belonging to Mochelney Monastery ; also the rectories, 
chapels and churches of Berkley Herons and Wapley, 
Gloucester, of Halberton, Devon, Chapel of St. Peter in 
Mora, alias Peterston, in Co. Wentlok, which belonged 
to St. Augustine’s; the rectories, etc., of St. Oswald’s 
beside Gloucester, Churseden, Hoculcote, Compton 
Abdale and Norton, Gloucester, which belonged to St. 
Oswald’s Monastery, Gloucester; of Hampton, Olveston 
and Forde, Somerset, which belonged to Bath Monastery; 
of Kingston, Somerset, which belonged to Taunton 
Monastery; of South Petherton, Loppin, Barrington, 
Chellington, Upton, Sevenhinton and Banwell, Somer- 
set, which belonged to Brewton Monastery ; of Tysburye, 
Bradforde, Wynnesleizht, Holte, Attworth, Wroxhall 
and Comerwell, Wilts, which belonged to Shaftesbury 
Monastery; Brodwodwigger, Devon, which belonged to 
Frithelstock, Devon, and is worth £9; of Ile Abbots, 
Ilminster, Merriett, Ilcombe, Horton, Somerton, Fiffe- 
head, Middelney, Drayton and Moreton, Somerset, 
which belonged to Mochelney Monastery; of Marden, 
Wilts, which belonged to Bradenstock, and the posses- 
sions of these churches; also various tithes; also 
certain annual pensions; also the advowsons of the 
Churches of St. Nicholas, St. Augustine the Less, and 
All Saints, Bristol, and Weare, Somerset, of Widcombe 
and Lasseden, Gloucester, of Bathwike prebend, Chewe 
and Newton Saintloo.* 
* Letters and Papers, 34 Henry viii., g. 1154 (60). 
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At the dissolution of the Abbey, had the Royal pur- 
pose been more honourable, the erection of the nave 
might have been carried forward and in due time 
finished. Instead of that it was held to suffice that the 
new Cathedral should afford only the smallest provision 
for congregational worship and for the hearing of 
sermons, which were such prominent objects with 
sincere upholders of the new learning. It is intelligible 
that in monastic days the nave was not a primary object 
of solicitude. But it is strange that the system under 
which the church was used wholly or chiefly for Masses 
and the Breviary offices should have been, seemingly, so 
much in the minds of reforming Commissioners. 

At any rate, on the foundation of the bishopric in 
1542 it was evidently decided that all but some useful 
fragments of the old Norman nave, and the rising walls 
of Newland’s new nave, should be demolished, and a 
blank wall erected on a line with the western piers of 
the central tower. The Cathedral was to consist, as, it 
may be remembered, Wolsey had designed that the 
Church of St. Frideswide should, under its new desig- 
nation, consist, of a choir and ante-chapel. 

The cloisters seem to have escaped destruction— 
possibly owing to the fact that in the garth was the 
conduit which had been the source of the water supply 
of the Abbey and was required to play the same all- 
important part for the Cathedral Close. In 1634 we 
hear of this “ fair conduit of freestone and leads with 
many spouts which continually runs and waters the 
College with that sweet rock-water.”* An arch south- 
west of the tower was left, moreover, as a buttress to it 
and a room adjoining. 


* Lansdowne MSS., vol. 213. Description of a visit by three 
officers from Norwich. 


THE FIRST YEARS 


On July 5, 1544, the statutes of Bristol Cathedral were 
issued. They were committed to the Dean and Chapter 
by Nicholas Heath, Bishop of Worcester, George Day, 
Bishop of Chichester, and Richard Cox, Archdeacon, 
afterwards Bishop, of Ely, and may be said to represent 
a further consideration of some intentions hitherto 
entertained. They provide that there shall be for ever 
in the said Church one Dean, six Canons, six Minor 
Canons, six Lay Clerks, one Master (musical) of the 
Choristers, six Choristers, two Masters to instruct the 
boys in grammar, four poor men, one sub-sacrist, one 
door-keeper who shall also be verger, one butler, one 
cook, one under-cook. The provision for preaching and 
teaching is emphasized. 

The Dean is to be in priest’s orders and either a 
Bachelor, or a Doctor, of Divinity, or a Doctor of Law; 
he is to be elected by the Crown, instituted by the 
Bishop, and admitted by the resident Canons. He is 
to be a diligent director (omni solicitudine presit) of the 
Canons and other ministers of the Church, and par- 
ticularly to take care that the divine offices be performed 
with all decency; that sermons be preached on the 
appointed days, that the boys be fruitfully instructed, 
that alms be bestowed on the poor. He is to preserve 
the vessels, vestments, documents and other goods of 
the house, and visit the real property, but is not to sell 
or lease anything or appoint to any benefice without 


the consent of the Chapter. He is to be resident (with 
16 
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some special exceptions and a general leave of one 
hundred days per annum) at all times, and the Canons, 
as well as the minor canons and other ministers, are to 
reverence him as their head and leader (caput suum et 
ducem). 

The Canons are to be in priest’s orders and either 
Doctor or Bachelor of Divinity, Doctor or Bachelor of 
Law, or Master of Arts. They are to be elected by the 
Crown, instituted by the Bishop, and admitted by the 
Dean or Subdean in the presence of the Canons. 
The Canons are to be always resident, with some 
special exceptions and a general leave of eighty days in 
the year, and a third part of them must at all times be 
at home. Both the Dean and the Canons are to be 
diligent in preaching both in other churches and more 
especially in our Cathedral Church ; in the latter the 
Dean is to preach at Easter, Corpus Christi and 
Christmas, and each Canon at least once a quarter. 
Dean and Canons can count for their pay every day 
on which they have been present either for the whole 
of matins, or at mass, or at the vespers, in vestments 
proper for the choir. The following office-bearers are 
to be chosen yearly from among the Canons by the 
Dean and Chapter—the Subdean, the Receiver and 
Treasurer. 

The minor canons and lay-clerks are to be men 
skilled in singing, chosen by the Dean, or Subdean, and 
Chapter. Their residence is to be perpetual. Of the 
minor canons, one is to be chosen Precentor, who shall 
direct the singing men and lead the rest; they shall 
obey him as to what is read or sung. Another is to be 
sacrist and have care of the altars, the chapels, the 
vestments, the books, the vessels; also to visit the sick 
in our church and hear their confessions. Under him 
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is to be a subsacrist. There are to be six choristers, 
and they are to be instructed by one “ skilful in playing 
upon the organ.” Provision is made for Masters in the 
school, for “‘ poor men” (church cleaners), for butler, 
cook, verger, and under-cook. There is to be a common 
table for the minor canons, teachers, master of the 
choristers, lay clerks and others. The minor canons 
and clerks with the master of the choristers are daily to 
go through the divine offices, but not by night. On 
double feasts the Dean and Canons are themselves to 
officiate. Provision is made for the safe keeping of 
accounts and documents, the auditing of accounts, the 
correction of offences, the bestowal of alms, the keep- 
ing of chapters, and the episcopal visitation of the 
church. 

The statutes indicate the influence of different pre- 
cedents, as well as the concern of those who framed 
them for learning. From the older, non-monastic 
Cathedrals came the constitution of a Dean and Canons 
forming the possessive and directive body, living that 
modified community life which afforded them houses of 
their own within a close, with minor canons and singing 
men (corresponding to priest vicars and lay vicars) to 
sing the offices daily in the choir. Monastic precedents 
were not entirely disregarded. Dean Snow, late Prior 
of another Augustinian convent, must have found him- 
self here, in the last years of Henry VIIL,, still reverenced 
as of old, still authoritative, but with somewhat similar 
limits to his authority, still supplied with a second in 
command and assisted by a precentor and sacrist, still 
officiating on double feasts. The new spirit appears in 
the emphasis, not indeed in this particular case on 
lecturing, but on pulpit work ; also in the abolition of 
the long night services, though matins was still said 
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probably at 6 or 7 a.m.; in the absence of any monastic 
multiplicity of rules for life and work; and in the entire 
abolition of the common dormitory and infirmary, 
though, for the ministerial grades of the body, the frater 
was for some years maintained. 

As to the internal arrangements of the church, it is 
not easy to say what destruction was wrought between 
the dissolution of the Abbey in 1539 and the halt called 
when the founding of the new bishopric was ordained. 
When the Augustinian regulars left, there were probably 
some nine or ten altars in the building; a choir screen 
where the present screen stands, and a rood screen on 
the west of the crossing; besides the ruinous old nave, 
the beginnings of a new one, as we have seen, existed ; 
the stalls, dating from c. 1520, and the High Altar were 
in the places to which they have now been restored. 
The old High Altar, steps and reredos, and the rood 
screen were entirely removed. The altar of the eastern 
Lady-chapel, with its fourteenth-century reredos, 
ornamented a few years before by Abbot Burton, 
became the principal altar. The ancient choir screen 
was also removed, but a worthy stone screen,* acquired 
from the dissolved House of the Whitefriars, and 
bequeathed in 1542 to the Cathedral by one Thomas 
White, was erected at the second bay eastward of the 
crossing, the stalls being moved to a position imme- 
diately east of it. In the ante-chapel thus formed 
there was a pulpit and, in time, pews for the hearing of 
sermons. 

In the year that the statutes were issued, the Litany 
was published in English, and in the following year 
the new devotional “ Primer” appeared. In 1547 


* Parts of this, mutilated in 1860, have been placed (1899) at 
the back of the new walls to the sanctuary. 
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Henry VIII. died, and the statute directing that masses 
should be said for his soul was, probably for the only 
time, obeyed in Bristol Cathedral. Then injunctions 
diminished the number of the Breviary offices, and, in 
the next year, a Communion Service in English was 
issued. In 1549 came the first reformed Prayer Book, 
and the Breviary offices were reduced to two, though 
besides matins and evensong an early morning form of 
prayers was said for the boys of the Cathedral school. 
The following year came the order for taking down the 
altars, and we may suppose that, under it, the altars in 
the Elder Lady-Chapel and the Berkeley Chapel, as 
well as the altars at the east ends of the choir aisles, 
disappeared. 


FROM THE SETTLEMENT TO THE 
CIVIL WAR 


THE holding of Chapter meetings was prescribed by the 
statutes, and was, with a modified frequency, observed. 
A scorched and mutilated fragment which has been 
preserved contains a notary’s declaration that in 
November, 1544, the Chapter met and elected John 
Barlow to be Vice-Dean, Roger Edgeworth to be 
Treasurer, and Roger Hughes to be Receiver. This, 
one gathers, was the first meeting. Each year it was 
the duty of the Treasurer to present an account of the 
revenue received from the estates with which the 
Chapter was endowed and the disbursement of the 
money in fees, stipends, and other expenses, the latter 
being summarized from the books of particular pay- 
ments. Both the minutes of Chapters and computa 
of Treasurers were, of course, business documents, con- 
cerned with the monetary, rather than the spiritual, 
concerns of the Cathedral body. Still, if we possessed 
the minutes of the year 1554, they would no doubt have 
cast light upon such matters as the refounding of the 
diocese and Cathedral by a Papal Bull, secured by 
Cardinal Pole. As it is, we are indebted to Britton, 
who wrote before the mob burned so many of the records 
in 1831, for a receipt found “in one of the capitular 
Registries’ for a present of copes and altar frontals in 
May, 1555, from the King and Queen, and to outside 
sources for knowledge of various events in the reigns of 
21 
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Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. During the Civil 
War and Commonwealth no Chapters were held and no 
regular accounts were kept. With the Restoration we 
come to the period of the surviving minutes, though 
even of those relating to this period some are missing. 

We have the accounts for 1550, which show that in- 
cense was bought, and presumably used, in the services 
ordered in 1549. It is not mentioned again till Mary’s 
reign. On November 5, 1552, George Carewe was 
installed as Dean. As the Earl of Pembroke had on 
October 12 (Patent Rolls) obtained the next presenta- 
tion to this office, we may conclude that he was the 
Earl’s nominee. He was ousted the following year in 
favour of Thomas Raynolds, a representative of the 
“ old learning,” who was, after a few months, succeeded 
by Henry Jolliffe. Bristol, however, did not take 
kindly to the Marian reaction. In 1557 we find the 
Privy Council writing* to the Mayor and Aldermen 
“requiring them to conform themselves in frequenting 
the sermons, processions, and other public ceremonies 
at the Cathedral Church there to the doings of all 
other cities and like corporations within the realm, and 
not to absent themselves as they have done of late, 
nor look from henceforth that the Dean and Chapter 
should wait upon them, or fetch them out of the city 
with their cross and procession, being the same is very 
unseemly and far out of order.” f 

The changes of Deans reflect the swing of the pen- 
dulum. Carewe was restored in 1559, and held, in 
addition, the Deanery of Windsor. The Canons do 

* Proceedings, A.D. 1557. 

+ This last clause may mean that an obligation accepted by the 


Abbey (see Britton on Abbot Somerset) was demanded of the 
Cathedral. 
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not seem to have suffered in like manner. Edgeworth, 
for instance, was appointed in 1542, and held his post 
continuously till 1560; John Cotterell, appointed in 
1545, continued a Canon till 1561. 

As to the life and work of the Chapter, Cardinal 
Pole in 1555 compiled some legatine constitutions, 
which point to a general neglect of residence by the 
English Deans and Canons of the period. Nothing, 
however, came of his constitutions. The neglect he 
mentions was probably exemplified at Bristol. The 
statutes do, indeed, limit the permissible absence of 
Deans and Canons. On the other hand, they make 
the choir offices the task of the minor canons and lay 
clerks, and they contemplate the tenure by Deans and 
Canons of posts about the Court, or of benefices, and 
reckon on the enjoyment by Canons of an income, over 
and above their Canonries, of not less than double the 
value of those Canonries. As to precedents, the Civil 
Service clerks of medizval times had frequently held 
Canonries. Not unnaturally it was held that beneficed 
men might do so. The traditional state of things, not 
made stricter by the reduction in the length of the 
choir offices, with the subsequent plenary reform of 
the Prayer Book, was eventually regularized in the 
forty-fourth of the Canons of 1603. 

The duty of residence at the Cathedral had, long 
before that date, come to be regarded as secondary to 
that of residence at one or more parochial, or other, 
benefices. Nor was the life of the Close held in esteem. 
In 1561 Queen Elizabeth, with her prejudice in favour 
of a celibate clergy, issued a mandate (recorded by 
Strype): ‘Keep your wives, children, and nurses out 
of Colleges, Chapels, and Cathedral precincts. These 
rooms and buildings were raised and enclosed for 
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societies of learned men professing study and prayer; 
not for families of women and children.” To this 
Bishop Cox of Ely replied: “I have but one Preben- 
dary continually resident in Ely Church. Turn him 
out, and daws and owls may dwell there for any 
continual housekeeping.” Archbishop Parker sup- 
ported him. 

At Bristol, in Elizabeth’s reign, the problem of obey- 
ing the statutes both in letter and spirit seems to have 
been met, at least for a time, by paying one-third of 
the whole number of Canons to be in residence per- 
petually. Perhaps two bachelors were available. 

In 1559 the Royal visitation is mentioned in the 
computum. The Commissioners who carried it out 
were, Strype tells us, the Earl of Pembroke, Jewel, and 
two lawyers, Parry and Lovelace. During the rest of 
the reign the Earl of Pembroke received a fee of £5 a 
year* as Chief Seneschal of the Cathedral, and in 1586 
the Chapter estate in Canons’ Marsh was let on lease 
to him for the lives of himself and his two sons.t In 
1561 the Cathedral was again visited—this time by the 
appointment of Archbishop Parker—and the visitor 
was, not the Bishop of the diocese, but again Jewel, 
now Bishop of Salisbury. Enquiry was made as to 
residence and the due use of clerical robes, also as to 
whether any of the Cathedral body “ maintained or 
extolled any superstitious religion.” Asa sequel to this 
visitation came a letter from the Queen’s Commissioners 
directing that the ‘‘ tabernacles for images on the rood 
loft” (evidently the screen bequeathed by Thomas 
White) “and the sanctuary walls” should be defaced 


* Sir Nicholas Bacon also received an annuity from the 
Cathedral Funds. 


+ One of these succeeded him both as Earl and Seneschal. 
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and plastered over. No doubt this was done. In the 
computum for 1562, moreover, we find that £20 was 
received for certain superfluous vestments and orna- 
ments, which were sold with the sanction of the Dean 
and Chapter, the money being applied “ad sustinendum 
et portandum quasdam reparationes Cancelli et struc- 
turee Templi.”” These were, perhaps, the vestments, 
etc., given, seven years before, by Philip and Mary. 

The Prebendal houses in the precincts were usually, 
one may conclude, formed by gradual alterations out 
of the monastic buildings. As no rent was paid for 
them they do not, of course, appear in the rent rolls, 
and they are difficult to identify. But from 1554, if 
not earlier, “‘le masonry cum pomerio’”’—the site on 
which formerly craftsmen worked for the Abbey, now 
covered by the Royal Hotel—was let to John Cottrell, 
Canon and Archdeacon of Dorset, who had presumably 
a Prebendal house as well. From the beginning of the 
seventeenth century we find rents paid, often by women 
who seem to have been the widows of members of the 
Cathedral body, for ‘le Queen’s Hall,” “le dortry,” 
“le Commons,” “ the auditt house ’—all remnants of 
the monastery. The Dean and Chapter, if slow to 
repair, were also slow to destroy. 

There seems, however, to have been no hesitation, in 
and after 1583, about building houses on the consecrated 
ground whereon the nave of the Church had stood. 
Several were, in fact, erected—some with a frontage 
toward “le greene,’’ some facing south into the cloister 
garth. 

Dean Beeke transcribed from Books of Particulars, 
destroyed in the riots, some items belonging to the 
years 1581-2, and illustrating the life of the period. I 
select a few: 
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Given by Mt Deanes consent to the tawlest 
man of our souldyers then newly come 
from Ireland 

Paid for a pottle of Ipocras to present the 
Earle of Pembroke and xii‘ for whyte 
wine and sugar laid out upon my Lord’s 
gentlemen 

Paid to M' Deane for charges layed out by 
him in ryding up to London about the 
howse busyness 

Paid to Mr Saull and to myself £4 a piece 
granted to us heretofore by the Deane 
and Chapter as an yearly annuitie in 
consideration of our charges by our con- 
tinuall residence here 

For paynting y® grammar schole chamber 
dore and for wryting upon the walles 
under the consistorie court and for the 
syde yles of the Church 

For bred and wyne for 3 Communions viz: 
at Easter and Whitsuntide and one 
other 

To Sadler for keeping the clock 

To him for rynging to sermons 

To him for scouring the Eagle* 

For roapes for the organs 

To a poore craftsman fallen blind 

To a poor minister commended by the 
preachers of London 

To M' Temple for a poore lame boy utterly 
destitute of helpe and his legges in 
danger of rottynge off 

To a poore scholar of Cambridge 


Cn 


* The predecessor of the Eagle sold by the Dean and Chapter 


in 1802. 
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A fragment of a booklet of ‘ Particulars ” for 1591-2 
contains: 


In primis p® for iili of saudere at the heade 
of the condit where the catte was 


taken oute =F 
P¢ to the ringers on the Queenes daye, 5 of — 
them at xx‘ a pece 8 4 
Spent in 12 dais jorend (?) to Londone for __; 
the Churche iii 
Paid unto the Queen for our install- ,; . 4 
ment exliiii x ii 


Within the church we may be sure that from the 
first, somewhere in the ante-chapel, there was a pulpit. 
Perhaps during the early days there were no seats from 
which the sermon might be heard. In 1606 we hear 
of a gallery made by the Corporation of Bristol, by 
leave of the Dean and Chapter, near the pulpit. The 
Bishop (Thornborough) ordered this to be removed, 
but was required by Royal Commission to restore it. 
He yielded a grudging obedience, but lowered the 
gallery and moved the pulpit to a place from which 
the Corporation complained that they could not hear 
the sermon. There was a pair of organs on the screen, 
and the choir was, of course, maintained. The Lord’s 
Supper was administered, one gathers, once a month. 
Whether copes were worn for that service in obedience 
to the “‘ Advertisements” we have no means of knowing. 

With the sixteenth century the extremity of the 
revolt against ornaments began to pass, and we have 
the following account by Bishop Wright of the collec- 
tion and expenditure of certain sums of money on the 
Cathedral. The document reminds one that the endow- 
ment contained no sufficient provision for a fabric 
fund, and that from the first the Dean and Chapter 
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have been, for anything save working expenses and 
current repairs, dependent on the gifts of supporters. 


The accompt of Robert Wright late Lord Bpp of 
Bristoll and now of Coventry and Lichfield of and 
concerning all such summes of mony as came to his 
hands dureing his abode in that sea by way of ffree.and 
voluntary contributions from some noblemen, the 
worthy citizens of that honole cittie, the Rt wor'! the 
Deane and Chapter and other worthy Knights and 
Gent. towards the erecting of the goodly organs in the 
Cathedrall Church, the Greate windowe in the weast 
end thereof, the horologe, the beautifying of the quire 
and finishing those greate and pious workes which were 
done in my time, to the glory of God and the honour 
of that cittie Anno Dom: 1630. 

To Anselm Smarte glasier for glasing the 

greate window in the west of the Church 

as appeareth by his acquittanmce the ,; 4 

sume of b> aa 9 MB 
To Edward Perfitt the carpenter for making 

a floore for the organ to stand upon and 

stayers to them and bording the west 

window till it could be glazed as ap- 


a. 


li 
peareth by his acquittances 18 12 0 
To Samuell Lewes the smyth for the iron ; , 4 
worke about the great window mo ee 
More for the iron worke done about the new 
clock house I5 oO 
To Anthony Barry for worke done by his ,; , 4 
appointment about the clock house 5 18 9g 


Paid to Mr. Thomas Babb for gilding the 
organs, beautifying and guilding the 
upper end and lower end of the quire 
and beautifying and guilding the , 
horologe 100 oO 


Oo 
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To Mr. Thomas Dalam* for making the 
greate double organ and cheire organ 

Given unto him his sonn and his servants 
for their most honest paines and their 
charges from London to Bristoll and 
backe again 

To William Hill the carver for making the 
canope over the B?* seate and the stuffe 

Paide to John Clarke free mason for making 
the great windowe in the west end of 
the Church finding stone and beating 
down the old wall 


Paide to the said John Clarke in hand for 
the preparing stone and carving the four 
Evangelists [which] have been sett upp 
before the quire doore though the worke 
was hindered 

Paide to the saide John Clarke for making 
the arch over the quire door new stoone 
stayers up to the organ and preparing 
the arches for the twelve prophates 
before the quire doore 

Paid to William Tylor and William Wathen 
joynors and William Hill carver for 
timber and workmanship and carving 
of the organ case 

Paid to William Tylor joynor for making 
the Gallery where the organs stand 

Paid to the said William Tylor for making 
the Table whereon the tenn command- 
ments are gilded at the upper end of 
the quire 


li s d 
258 7 
li s d 
5.050 
li s d 
Sate aes 
li 
40 0 O 
li 
5 ONO 
li s d 
7558 
li 
60 0 O 
li 
T5.°s0)/ 50 
li 
3 6 3 


* Thomas Dallam—he came from Dallam in Lancashire—had 
in 1606 built the organ at King’s College, Cambridge, and in 1613 
that of Worcester Cathedral. He left a MS. diary now in the 


British Museum. 
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Because it was thought that the joynors and 
carver had a hard bargaine and because 
they did the worke exceeding well I 
gave unto them over and above their 
worke these summes following 


To William Tylor 2 

To William Hill 2 

To William Wathen I 
Paid to Richard Hobdirch for making the 
horologe at the lower end of the Cathe- 

drall Church with divers and sundry 

motions in it ¥5-26528 
The suihe totall expended in ready 

money about the aforesaid ; , 4 

workes 568 3 5 

A summary account by Bishop Wright (British 
Museum) tells us that at Bristol : 

“I caused to be sett as goodly a pair of organs and 
as richly gilded as any be in this Kingdom and made 
a goodly window in the west end of the Church where 
before was a plaine stone wall and noe light. I richly 
beautified the east end of the quire and entrance 
thereto. I set up one of the fairest stone pullpits* in 
this Kingdom. Whereas the clock stood upon pillars 
of wood in the face of the Church I made a new clock- 
house of stone in the interior of the Church with 
fairest and most artificial horologe in these parts.” 

It would seem that the “‘ defacing of the tabernacles 
for images” on the rood-loft, ordered, though not 
ex animo, by Elizabeth, in 1561, was cancelled by the 
carving of the ‘“‘four evangelists” and the “twelve 
prophates ” before the quire door in 1629. 

A few years later Archbishop Laud held a visitation 
of the Cathedral. In response to his questions, the 
* The tablet placed in this pulpit in 1630 is nowin the cloisters. 
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Dean and Chapter declare that they all had livings, but 
“for the most parte preach their turnes required by the 
statutes and the orders of their Bishop” by themselves 
or by other sufficient and allowed preachers procured 
by them; that the commons table has been “long 
since dissolved ”;* that the audit house and another 
room which some affirm was hitherto a library are 
turned into a dwelling-house and leased out by their 
predecessors ; that the organist is ‘‘a verie old mant 
not now able to discharge the place ” but is aided by a 
singing man. They complain of a custom of making 
the beginning of the services dependent on the arrival 
of the Mayor and of pews set up in the church for 
citizens. A remark is made that twenty-eight days’ 
residence is considered appropriate for the Dean and 
each Canon; also that “the schollars who of old were 
wont alwaies to repaire to the morning service in the 
Cathedrall Churche half an hower after six do wholly 
absent themselves therefrom and are not culpable.” 
As for “their great green anciently called Magnum 
Ccemiterium there be many disorders.” The middle 
walk is made a highway for drays carrying clothes to 
dry on Brandon Hill. ‘The whole Churchyard is 
made a receptacle for all idle persons to spend time in 
stop-ball and such lyke recreations.” In it the city 
“hath of late set up a whipping post and took upon 
them authority to arrest there and in the very cloysters 
adjoyning to our Church.” } 

* In 1619 Mrs. Gullyford—a Canon’s widow—is tenant of 
premises called “ Olim Commons Kitchen,” 

+ This was Elway Bevin, who had been appointed to the post 
in 1589. He was one of the “gentlemen of the Chapel Royal,” 
and has left behind him a book entitled “A briefe and short 
instruction of the art of musicke,” printed in 1631. 

{ Historical MSS. Commission, 
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CATHEDRALS and Cathedral clergy were victims of the 
hostility towards Bishops which took legal shape in 
the Act of 1643 abolishing episcopacy and the im- 
position next year of the Solemn League and Covenant. 
In September, 1645, Bristol was surrendered by Prince 
Rupert to Fairfax. The sympathies of the inhabitants 
had been divided. We are told that, after the surrender, 
the leaden roof of the Bishop’s Palace, adjoining the 
Cathedral, was stripped off, so that Bishop Howell’s 
wife, then in childbirth, died of exposure ;* also that 
the Mayor (Deyos) had the lead stripped from the roof 
of the Cathedral and cloisters. Destruction, however, 
seems to have been stayed. In November of that same 
year, two Parliamentarians, Pyndar and Leighton, 
wrote to Lenthall, the Speaker, complaining that “ for 
want of able ministers, Directories, and orders for the 
use of the same, the people here sitt in darkness and 
the Collegiate men still chaunt out the Common Prayer 
Book to the wonted height.”+ Puritan preachers— 
John Knowles and others—were appointed to use the 
building during the ensuing period. But, whether 
singing was maintained or not, the organ of 1630 was 
destroyed ; repairs were neglected ; in 1648 a Bill was 
passed for the abolition of Deans and Chapters, and in 
1649 another Bill for the sale of their lands. Dean 

* Howell himself died the next year. See Walker, “ Sufferings 
of the Clergy.” 

+ Historical MSS, Com. Report, xiii. 

32 
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Nicholas had in 1642 been made in plurality a Canon 
of Westminster, but a few years later lost both that and 
his deanery. He lived in poverty till, at the Restora- 
tion, he was made Dean of St. Paul’s. Of the Chapter, 
only two members, John Weeks and George William- 
son, lived to resume their stalls in 1660. For the 
period between 1642 and 1660 we have no records. 

The Dean appointed in the latter year was Henry 
Glemham, the younger brother of Sir Thomas Glem- 
ham the Cavalier General. Writing in 1667, Pepys 
describes him as the uncle of Lady Castlemaine, “a 
drunken, swearing rascal and a scandal to the Church.” 
The vacancies among the Canons were filled by the 
appointment of Richard Towgood, who for his loyalist 
sympathies had been deprived of the living of St. 
Nicholas and imprisoned with unusual severity,* of 
John Dashfield,t Richard Standfast, and William 
Kemp. 

Whatever foundation there may have been for Pepys’ 
censure, the new Dean seems to have been a spirited 
leader to the reinstated Chapter. To carry on the 
services, there were at first only one minor canon and 
three lay-clerks. The Chapter House was in a bad 
state of repair—probably occasioned by the de-roofing 
operations of 1645. So were the cloisters and the 
“conduit adjoining the cloyster.” By 1663 three 
minor canons and six lay-clerks had been appointed, 
and one gathers that a temporary organ was bought. 
It was some time, however, before the Chapter House 
could be used, and the provision of a worthy organ 

* Walker, “ Sufferings of the Clergy.” 

+ Two prebendal houses, those of Williamson and Dashfield, 
were pulled down by the “late usurpers” (State Papers Dom., 
1661). 

a 
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hung fire. As to the restored property of the Dean 
and Chapter, not only did rents at first come in slowly, 
but they were actually in 1661 made defendants in a 
lawsuit, brought after the Dean had ignored an order 
from the Lords Commissioners. This was obtained by 
one Pester who claimed a lease which he alleged had 
been promised him of their land in Canon’s Marsh. In 
1663 Pester, who had gone to the Court of Chancery, 
lost his case, the land being granted to John Knight. 
Dean Glemham was in 1667 made Bishop of St. 
Asaph, and Richard Towgood succeeded him. The 
following year Bishop Ironside made an appeal to the 
Lord Keeper (Sir Orlando Bridgman) to be declared the 
owner, though he could show no title deeds, of certain 
remaining parts of the Abbey buildings—viz., “one 
greate roome called by the name of the King’s Hall, 
abutting eastward upon a part of the high cloister there 
and extendeth northwards into a garden ground hereto- 
fore in the occupation of Widdow and appertaining 
to one of the Prebendaries there. And also all those 
roomes att the lower end of the said Hall called by the 
name of the buttry and pantry. And also one other 
room called the Queen’s Hall. Also the Commons Hall 
which sometymes was used for the commons. And also 
one other upper chamber roome lying on the East side 
of the said Queene’s Hall and ascending up thereunto 
with six stepps att the South East corner of the said 
Queene’s Hall.” The Dean and Chapter, he com- 
plained, affirmed that this was their property and was 
leased by them in former days; but if they leased any- 
thing it was “the dormitory and audit house or some 
other ruinous buildings within the precincts.” The 
petition evidently failed, and the accounts appear to 
refute the Bishop’s contention. But the appeal is here 
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reproduced as indicating the contemporary condition 
of the Abbey buildings. 

During the episcopate of Bishop Carleton disputes 
arose with the Mayor and Corporation in which the 
Dean and Chapter were implicated. In 1676 a deputa- 
tion of Canons went to “ discourse with the Mayor and 
Aldermen of the city touching severall agreevances and 
wrongs done them, the said Dean and Chapter.” 
Tenants in College Green had been encouraged to 
refuse payment of rent for palings before their houses; 
taxes have been imposed on inhabitants of the precincts 
with a design of making the precincts a parish to Little 
St. Augustine’s; the gates of the lower Green are 
required by the constables and watch to be opened at 
all hours in the night without leave of the Dean and 
Chapter; and the Dean and Chapter desire to know of 
the Mayor’s and Corporation’s authority for riding 
through Canon’s Marsh when they “ride the Shere 
Stones.” This last clause seems to refer to a ceremony 
comparable to “beating the bounds.” In 1677 the 
Bishop held a visitation of the Cathedral, inquiring into 
the observance of the statutes and the canons of 1603, 
also into the maintenance of the Dean’s control over 
the “gates belonging to the liberties and precincts of 
the College.” The answers of the Dean and Chapter 
are not recorded, but there is an entry, “‘ Allowed and 
paid for y® visitagon dinner 6" besides y® wyne.”’ 

In 1682 the Chapter House was still “out of repair 
and not fitt to discourse and talk of business there.” 
The question of the organ and the music was, however, 
taken in hand. The Chapter referred the management 
and ordering of the great organ, as touching the bargain- 
ing with Mr. (Renatus) Harris, to Canon Crossman 
(the hymn writer), agreeing to accept what he might 
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arrange. At Crossman’s death it was found that of 
£809 expended on the organ, £320 was owing to him 
and was ordered to be paid to his executors. The 
Chapter decreed that the names of subscribers to “the 
organ erected before the late unhappy troubles ” and to 
“the organ now preparing” should be inscribed on a 
table in the church. They also ordered “that the 
petty canons do constantly attend the service of the 
Church and that Mt Wallis and Hacking be carefull 
in teaching the choiresters to sing and Mt Heath to 
inspect the method of teaching and that noe person 
belonging to the quier shall depart the Church till 
Divine Service and sermon be ended without a sufficient 
excuse to be approved on by the Deane and Pre- 
bendaries.’” A few months later Mr. Heath, the 
organist, was expelled for keeping a disorderly ale house, 
in which the death of a tippler had occurred. 

It was in 1683 that the eagle lectern, now, alas! 
banished from the Cathedral, was presented by George 
Williamson, Subdean. 

For the years 1683-1714 no Chapter minutes survive, 
Bishops Lake and Trelawny, who briefly presided over 
the diocese till more lucrative bishoprics were vacant 
for them, were among the seven Bishops who refused 
to direct the reading in church of the Romanist King’s 
“ Declaration.” At a visitation held by Lake in 1684, 
the question of the residence of members of the Chapter 
was raised. Canon Chetwynd testified that the ancient 
usage of the Church was a successive and equal resi- 
dence recurring every seventh month of twenty-eight 
days. This usage was not changed, Dean Beeke tells 
us, till the time of Queen Anne, when it was provided 
that the Dean should keep three months each year, and 
every Prebendary a month and a half. This latter 
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custom remained in force till 1839. Though an in- 
tensified interest on the part of the Chapter in the 
Cathedral seems evident during the sixty years follow- 
ing the Restoration, the members still regarded its 
claims as secondary to those of their parochial benefices. 

Their attitude towards the aspirations of James II. 
may perhaps be gathered from an entry in the accounts 
for 1686 of a subscription of £20—Protestantibus Gallie 
persecutione afflictis. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


IN 1709 it is noted that College Green was newly railed, 
the old trees cut down and new ones planted. Next 
year the Chapter was spending money on the flooring 
of the aisles and the battlements of the tower. This 
activity may have stimulated John Ramsey, a former 
Town Clerk, to present the fine pair of silver candle- 
sticks which today adorn the altar of the eastern Lady- 
chapel. 

Though the computa for the years 1715-1739 have 
perished, we still have one of the ‘‘ books of particulars ”’ 
giving details of Chapter expenditure between 1699 and 
1745. It includes the following items: 

1710 Paid William Paul, Freemason, 
his noat for work done in the 
north and south Iles when they 
were paved with Diamond paving, 
and mending the battlements on 
the Tower which was damaged ¢ x, 


4. 

with y¢ high wind 16 5 0 
1714 To M' Gravett for a parchment 

book to transcribe the charter 

and statutes of the Colledge tr E8 
1715 Paid to D* Baron for the table of 

the Abbots, etc. 3.0 0 


It also contains a list of expenses incurred in 1714 for 

repairing the Chapter House. The building had for a 

long time been unfit for use. In that year a well- 

meaning Chapter, on business purposes intent, inserted 

two large sash-windows in the south wall of this 
38 
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Norman building and one window in the east wall. 
They also had a boarded floor set over the stone flags 
at the height of the stone seat. For this barbarous 
act the masons’ work cost £18 13s.; carpenters’, £58 
15s. 8d. ; tylers’, £8 2s. 6d. They further paid: 


Y a see 

To Mr Parret for glassing the sashes 316 o 
For making the table in the Chapter 

House 10 oO 

For a pair of billows, fender, tongs, etc. 16 6 


To Betty Creed for cleaning and making 
fire in the Chapter House, and for 
wood and cole to Mich. 1714 , fae aad 9 


It is curious that, with such a lack of good taste, they 
showed themselves superior to many of their pre- 
decessors and successors in refusing to renew the 
leases of certain houses which had been built on the 
site of the Norman nave, on the ground that “if any 
pious person should be disposed to complete the fabric, 
the ground should, without any pretence of right, be 
ready for such a structure.” 

Commendable, too, was their expenditure on the 
organ. In 1716 it is recorded that the Dean and 
Chapter “did agree with M* Renatus Harris, organ- 
maker, that in consideragon he should putt the organ 
in order, he should have tenn guineas paid him for the 
same by the Treasurer and for the future he shall be 
allowed 6!i per annum for looking after the organ and 
keeping of him in order.” In June, 1719, they “ did 
agree to pay M' Renatus Harris in the manner herein- 
after mentioned: £140 for the trumpett stopp and the 
Echo trumpett and the addicon of the G sol-fa-ut key 
in the organ of the Cathedrall Church and for all other 
work and repairs by him done to the same organ.” 
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For this work a contribution of £20 was made by 
Bishop Robinson (translated in 1714 from Bristol to 
London), and £50 by Edward Colston. A further pay- 
ment of £30 was made to Harris in 1719. 

They also turned their attention to the Cathedral 
School, in which more than one seventeenth-century 
dignitary had in early life been a master. In 1718 we 
note that “a lease of the old school-house and the 
organist’s house in the Lower Green was granted to 
Thomas Maddocks, carpenter,” for £10 a year in con- 
sideration that he shall build a new school-house. The 
computum for 1690 mentions a moderate expenditure, 
“pro conversione edificii cujusdam antiqui et ruinosi 
intra claustra (auctoritate regia) in scholam gram- 
maticam.”” Wherever this temporary school may 
exactly have been, the “old” one granted to Maddocks 
was probably on the west side of the Lower Green, 
while the new one built by Maddocks was on the south 
side. Dean Beeke copied out from the lost accounts of 
1581 details of expenditure at that time on the repair 
of the “old” school-house. The schoolrooms, both 
higher and lower, seem from these accounts to have 
been attached to the house in which the schoolmaster 
was lodged. The school-house built by Maddocks 
was standing until 1896, when the south side of the 
Lower Green was demolished to make room for Anchor 
Road. But it had ceased to be used for the school in 
1843, when the building at present used—hitherto a 
prebendal house—was altered for scholastic purposes. 

In 1723 the Dean and Chapter ordered “that the 
Treasurer shall cleanse, whitewash and beautify the 
Church and be allowed the expense thereof in his 
accounts.” What was to be the nature of the beauti- 
fying process is not stated, and one fears the worst. Nor 
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are one’s fears dissipated by the testimony of Browne 
Willis in 1727 that the Cathedral, though “ no elegant 
structure,” was “kept so decent that the example of 
this Chapter is worthy to be recommended to the imita- 
tion of our richest and most ancient Cathedrals.” 

In 1731 the Dean and Chapter sanctioned the Dean’s 
carrying “the wall before his house in the College 
Green straight to the great gate leading into the inner 
Green.”” The Dean in question was Samuel Creswick, 
and the alteration mentioned was, we may conclude, 
part of a plan by which he did, or began to do, for the’ 
Deanery,* what Bishop Butler, a few years later, did 
for the Palace. In 1741—a year in which ‘‘an infectious 
distemper” raged in Bristol—the Chapter exchanged 
certain gardens in “the Dean’s Marsh” with the Bishop, 
at his request, for “his orchard on the back side of 
Trinity Street,’’ formerly known as the Masonry. 
Bishop Butler is recorded by his biographer to have 
spent a large sum on his official residence. 

In 1733 we find further expenditure on “ the walks 
in the Colledge Green.” The said walks were probably 
used in the days of George II., somewhat as Gray’s Inn 
walks were used in the days of Pepys, for a Prayer 
Book parade. Their maintenance necessitated a great 
expense. In 1749 it was ordered that “in case the 
Chamber of Bristol will give £50 toward new railing 
the Colledge Green . . . the Dean and Chapter will take 
on themselves the whole remaining expense of new rail- 
ing it with oak.” Two months later the work was put 
in hand, but it was done by degrees; “the green lay 
open in a scandalous manner in many places,” and it 
was not till 1754 that it was ordered that new rails be 
set up along that side of College Green facing the 

* A subsequent Dean, Warburton, had a share in the work. 
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Mayor’s chapel. Next year the Chapter ‘“ complained 
to the Right Hon. H. G. Fox, Esq., Secretary for War, 
of the nuisance committed by the soldiers being 
exercised and disciplined on the College Green.” The 
recruiting office for the district was, perhaps, at this 
time already occupying the house, on the site of the 
Cathedral nave, indicated in Storer’s engraving, dated 
1814. It was to figure in the riots of 1831. Being the 
prebendal house of an absentee Prebendary, it is not 
mentioned in the Cathedral rent-roll. The attempt of 
the Chapter to rid the precincts of the soldiers evidently 
failed, though perhaps drilling was conducted elsewhere. 
Not that the Dean and Canons were disloyal. In 
October, 1745, they had subscribed £200 “ to the roll 
of subscription in this city for raising and supporting 
certain forces for the service of His Majesty King 
George and the support of the Government in Church 
and State as by law established.” The Jacobite cause 
enlisted no sympathy in the College. 

The middle years of the century were unfortunately 
disturbed by strife within the Chapter. In 1739 
Dr. Thomas Chamberlayne was appointed Dean, and 
seems to have acquired soon afterwards an accentuated 
propensity for “admonishing” singing men and other 
officials. In time he extended this species of discipline 
to the minor canons, and went so far as to fine one of 
them £5, in 1748, for going to London without his per- 
mission, though that of the Canon in residence had 
been obtained. Bishop Butler remarked on this that 
if the facts were as stated, it was “the most arbitrary 
and unreasonable thing he ever heard of.” By 1749 
the Dean was insisting on making appointments with- 
out consulting the Chapter and denying the validity of 
acts—e.g., presentations to livings, done by the Chapter 
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during his absence. The Canons declined to recognize 
his appointments, or pay those whom he had appointed. 
The dispute turned on the relation of the Charter to 
the Statutes, and to the interpretation of an un- 
punctuated phrase in the latter. “They” (the minor 
canons) “ shall be chosen . . . by the Dean or in his 
absence by the Subdean and the Chapter.” Was the 
assent of the Chapter necessary when the Dean was 
present, or was it only required to fortify the acts of 
the Subdean? The Canons appealed to Bishop 
Butler, who wrote a letter for both sides to see in which 
he concludes that “ the charter is to be interpreted by 
the [subsequent] statutes and not the statutes by it,” 
and argues that, “in the absence of the Dean, all his 
power is expressly given to the Subdean ; that the Sub- 
dean cannot, in the absence of the Dean, elect or dis- 
miss a minor canon without the concurrence of the 
Chapter; nor consequently, can the Dean if present, 
because he has no power but what is delegated in his 
absence to the Subdean.” 

The Dean wrote an angry reply and determined to 
“have recourse to the laws of the land.” But in the 
meanwhile Bishop Butler was translated to Durham, 
and it was afterwards arranged that the matter should 
be submitted to arbitration, instead of going into the 
law courts. The Bishops of London, St. Asaph’s, 
and St. David’s were duly accepted by both sides as 
arbitrators. After going very thoroughly into the 
matter, consulting the practice of other Cathedrals, 
and examining extracts submitted to them from the 
Bristol minute-books since the first days of the 
Cathedral,* they decided in 1752 that the right of 


* The list escaped destruction when the minute-books were 
burnt in 1831. 
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naming the Precentor, minor canons, grammar school 
master, lay-clerks, choristers, and subsacrist is in the 
Dean and Chapter and, the Dean being absent, in the 
Subdean and Chapter. This meant that the appoint- 
ments made by the Dean alone, heretofore, were in- 
valid. But they were, after a while, confirmed by the 
Chapter, and peace once more reigned. 

The contemporary practice in regard to the Cathedral 
pulpit was incidentally illustrated in the course of this 
dispute. The Chapter in 1749 made an order that 
certain preachers appointed by the Dean to preach for 
him on Christmas Day and January 30 be not paid by 
the Treasurer, “it being the undoubted right of the 
residing or senior Prebendary in town to preach such 
sermons as the Chapter pays 20s. each for, if the Dean 
declines the service.’’ Some years later, after Dean 
Chamberlayne’s death, it was “agreed that the Dean 
and Prebendaries during their residences shall take 
upon themselves all ordinary and extraordinary sermons 
as shall happen during such their respective residences.” 
A fine was laid upon any one of them who should not 
keep his residence. 

The time of evensong was at this period four o’clock, 
until, at the suggestion of Bishop Newton in 1764, the 
Chapter ordered that in the period of longer days— 
February to October—and on all Sundays the time 
should be five o’clock instead. The parishioners of St. 
Augustine’s the Less were permitted to have a service at 
2.30 p.m. in the Cathedral. In 1761 the early morning 
prayers were dropped as regards the winter months on 
the petition of the minor canons, whose duty it was to 
read them. 

The Chapter was not devoid of scholarly interests. 
In 1755 a library was started “ for the residing Preben- 
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daries and Canons” in the Chapter House, at the east 
end of which presses and shelves were made. Later 
we hear of a muniment room there. In 1760 the 
Chapter decided on making an annual grant to “ Mr. 
Kennicot, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford,” while he 
should be occupied in his unremunerative task of “ col- 
lating the Hebrew and Samaritan MSS. of the Bible.” 
This payment was continued for thirteen years. 

In 1757 a plan was approved “for removing the 
cross and cutting off a small part of the Green.” This 
is the first and only mention of the position of the 
High Cross on the Green in the Cathedral records. 
It was apparently not more appreciated by the Dean 
and Chapter than by the Corporation, who removed it 
from its original place at the junction of High Street 
and Broad Street in 1733. At what date it was set up 
on the Green we do not know. It was removed, in 
response to a memorial by the residents there, in 1762, 
and was afterwards presented, as so much lumber, to 
Mr. Henry Hoare of Stourhead, Wilts, a man un- 
fashionable enough to value such things. 

In the spring of 1760 the Corporation undertook to 
rebuild Bristol Bridge, and the Chapter felt obliged to 
watch the operations in the interest of such property as 
they had on, or near, the Bridge. 

The following year they were called upon to set their 
own house in order. A complaint was received that 
“numbers of loose and disorderly persons meet to- 
gether in the cloisters as soon as it is dark,” and the 
water-house, in the middle of the garth, seems to have 
been used in particular by these persons, though in 
1757 the tenant had been allowed to put up railings at 
4 feet distance from it on its western side. Gates were 
now put up “at the entrance into the area before the 
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cloisters,’’ which were to be closed at night, while the 
tenant concerned was warned to see that the terms of 
his lease were fulfilled. Apparently the steps taken did 
not effect a cure. Bishop Newton, in a letter written 
seventeen years later, recalls the bad character attach- 
ing at this time to the water-house, as well as the 
inadequate supply of water offered by the tenant to 
the Palace and the Close. Had the generation of the 
Chapter which decided, earlier in the century, to refuse 
further leases of the houses on the site of the nave 
been able on the termination of the leases to secure the 
demolition of the houses, this later trouble would not 
have arisen. A compromise had, however, been made 
with the lessees, by which the footway from College 
Green straight into the cloisters had been excepted 
from the lease and stopped up. This proved insufficient. 

The Cathedral School had at this time, as Dean 
Beeke records, “a considerable reputation as a pre- 
paratory day-school.” The choristers also seem to 
have received the attention of the Chapter. In 1763 
their pay was differentiated, but in all cases increased, 
“provided their parents do provide another surplice 
each for them so that they may attend clean at the 
College service constantly.” Three years later it was 
ordered that the addition to their pay should be “ laid 
up as a fund for apprenticing such boys as shall con- 
tinue in the choir.” This led to an extraordinarily 
impudent abuse. A deputy-organist secured a chorister 
as apprentice and then claimed the right to withhold 
him from the Cathedral services. This was met by 
laying appropriate fines on the boy, and through him 
on the deputy-organist, for every service from which 
his apprentice was absent. The misbehaviour of 
choristers was punished with a dreadful ingenuity. 
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The offender was confined to the vestry from the end 
of the morning prayers till the hour of evening prayers 
the same day, and was during that time to learn a 
prescribed portion of Merrick’s “Translation of the 
Psalms.” If he failed to do so, the confinement was to 
be repeated on subsequent days till he could repeat his 
portion perfectly. The Chapter had a difficulty also in 
securing regularity in the attendance of the lay-clerks. 
Bishop Newton—that industrious place-hunter— 
seems to have resided in the precincts more regularly 
than any of the Chapter, and to have suffered more 
annoyance than they from their tenants. In the later 
years of his episcopate, Dean Cutts Barton was old and 
ill—his signature shows it—and eventually obtained a 
dispensation from any residence whatever. This, and 
the .unsatisfactory time and manner of residence re- 
quired of the Canons, probably account for grounds 
afforded to the Bishop for complaint. In 1774 the 
Cathedral sexton* (evidently not the sacrist, but the 
subsacrist) had to make an abject apology to him for 
‘rudeness and insolence,” which was entered on the 
minutes ; His Lordship’s rights to various pews both in 
the choir and in the body of the church were formally 
recognized and noted; later on, the tone of his corre- 
spondence is perhaps indicated by a minute that “the 
Chapter, to put an end to any further dispute, postpone 
giving an answer to His Lordship’s letter till His Lord- 
ship is in a better state of health” ; while His Lordship 
wound up a further letter, as to the scandal attaching 
to the water-house (quoted above), with an exhortation 
* Mary Robinson (Perdita) mentions being frightened as a 
child by the stern looks of this man, whom she named “ Black 


John” from the colour of his beard. His real name was James 
Morse. 
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to the Dean and Chapter “ not to suffer their Church to 
lie under the disgrace of the most neglected and for- 
saken Church in the whole Kingdom.” 

They had, a year earlier, determined to grant no new 
lease of the water-house, and expenditure on the repairs 
of the church and close had been high. But no doubt 
they were a lax company. 

Perhaps some light is cast upon the Bishop's attitude 
in these later years by the fact that, to increase the 
small income of the see, he had let the Bishop’s Park, 
which lay west of the close, on a building lease to 
a rich attorney, Samuel Worrall, and the convenience 
of the new estate demanded a way from it into the 
Lower Green. To this the Chapter objected, and were 
prepared to go to Parliament for redress of their 
grievances in the matter. They put up a wall between 
their property and the Bishop’s Park. This was taken 
down by Worrall, and a trial ensued. We have the 
brief for Worrall, which, along with hints for creating in 
court an animus against the Dean and Chapter, gives 
some interesting points as to the Cathedral precincts. 
The Park appertained to the Abbot’s Lodging granted 
by Henry VIII. to the Bishops of Bristol. It con- 
tained about seven acres, and was enclosed, when 
granted to them, by a stone wall. College Green, on 
the other hand, had been laid open in 1496. The 
principal entrance to the Bishop’s grounds was at the 
east end of a garden adjoining the highway called The 
Butts. This had been exchanged by Bishop Butler— 
as already mentioned—for certain gardens in the Dean’s 
Marsh, and the Bishop used the Abbey gateway, but 
wanted a way vid the Lower Green to his stables. 
This way was obstructed by the wall. 

The result of the trial is not recorded, but may be 
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inferred from a minute of December, 1776, that there 
should be “ no trial de novo against Worrall concerning 
the wall taken down in the Lower Green.” The epis- 
copal example in the matter of raising money was in 
due time followed by the Dean and Chapter. In 1792 
they joined certain speculators in making a building 
lease for 1,000 years, by sanction of Parliament, of land 
known as Cantock’s Closes and Joachim’s Close—part 
of their original endowment. The agreement was that 
the Dean and Chapter should have one-third of the 
ground rent resulting from this enterprise. The plan 
seems to have hung fire on account of the outbreak 
of war. 

In 1776 a subscription of £20 was voted towards the 
assistance of ‘the American clergy who have been dis- 
tressed by the Provincials for their adherence to the 
interest of England.” In the last decade of the cen- 
tury larger sums were voted for the exigencies of the 
State in the struggle with France. As that struggle 
went on, further claims had to be met at home—e.g., 
that of the singing men—‘ on account of the dearness 
of provisions.” Taxation, moreover, rose, and parts of 
the Cathedral property had to be sold to pay the land 
tax on the rest. 

Before the outbreak of war, however, the Chapter 
had spent some £65 on posts and rails for College 
Green, granting leave to the Mayor and Corporation 
“to erect a portico at the Front door of the Mayor’s 
Chappel and to take away a corner of the court at the 
west end of the Chappel.” They had also repaired the 
school-house in the Lower Green, and, as regards the 
church, had at least paid Mr. Emlyn of Windsor a fee 
for making a survey of it. 
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IN point of taste the Chapter of a.p. 1800 were no better 
than their contemporaries. Dreadful work was done 
at the opening of the new century upon the altar screen. 
In one respect their taste was even worse than that of 
the time. For they decreed that the brass eagle, being 
at present of no use in the choir, be removed to the 
vestry, and later on, despite some outside protest, they 
“empowered the Dean (C. P. Layard) to see what he 
thinks wanting in the choir” and, as regards expense, 
to “dispose of the brass eagle and the bell.” If the 
bell in question was cracked, the eagle, which had been 
given by George Williamson, subdean in 1683, was 
undamaged and so remains in the Church of St. Mary- 
le-Port, for which it was purchased. With the proceeds 
of this transaction the Dean acquired for the Cathedral 
a new Communion Service of silver gilt. The year 
which saw the sale of the lectern saw the issue of 
directions, characteristic of the times, as to ‘‘ the College 
School,” in connection with the appointment of a new 
Master thereof. They run: 

“It is expected by the Dean and Chapter that the 
choristers should be well instructed by their school- 
master himself in the principles of the Christian religion 
and that they be trained to such devout behaviour in 
Divine Service and such respectful conduct towards all 
their superiors and all men in general as must be the 
effect of a sound knowledge of their Christian duties ; 
that they be instructed also in reading, writing and 

50 
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arithmetic, and if any one should be found competent 
and desirous to acquire the knowledge of the Latin 
language, he shall be taught that also, if directed by the 
Dean and Chapter.” 

No boy was to be admitted to the choir who had not 
been admitted to the school. The fees for the latter 
were half a guinea entrance fee and one guinea a 
quarter; parents to pay for books, slates, and pens. 
These fees were shortly afterwards reduced. 

In 1806 the financial position of the minor canons 
was dealt with. Four livings were appropriated to them 
“within such a distance that they may be able while 
holding them to retain their situation in the Cathedral.” 
The following year an order was made that ‘‘as it is 
expedient that two minor canons shall always be present 
at Divine Service on Sundays both morning and even- 
ing, one of whom should be the precentor, an addition 
of forty guineas shall be made to the precentor’s stipend 
and an additional minor canon shall be elected.” 

At the same time the Chapter decreed that any Dean 
or Prebendary absent during the whole of his residence 
should forfeit £25, and if he is absent for a part thereof 
he is to forfeit three guineas for each Sunday besides 
paying the minor canon a guinea for preaching the 
sermon, They further applied the purchase money 
paid for their estate of Addercliffe, where the Corpora- 
tion was intending to build a gaol,* to the establish- 
ment of an afternoon sermon on Sundays to be preached 
by the minor canons. 

Nevertheless non-residence on the part of the Chapter 
aroused, during this period, a good deal of criticism. 
There was an increased tendency to lay on the minor 
canons the duty of preaching, a duty not assigned them 

* Destroyed by the rioters of 1831. 
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by the statutes. The number of those engaged was 
restored to the prescribed six; the afternoon sermon 
was, as above mentioned, always their province at this 
time. But the precentor was also expected to take the 
residentiary’s morning sermon at a fee of one guinea 
when required. The order of 1807 was revised. The 
precentor was paid £60 salary, the other minor canons 
£40. Nor were their prospects of being presented to 
well-paid benefices as a reward for Cathedral work at 
all bright. Asa result they sent in a memorial in 1829 
requesting that their pay and prospects might be referred 
to the Visitor. One does not gather that anything 
came of it. Nor did they secure from the Chapter 
either an increase of salary or any undertaking that 
they should be presented in order of seniority to Chapter 
livings, though the order of 1806, reserving for them in 
particular some of the smaller livings, was at their wish 
rescinded. The Chapter seems to have made some 
attempts to cure its own failure of residence. But power 
to do anything effectual was lacking. 

The lay-clerks had for some years been receiving 
additions to their pay. In 1826 the income of the 
Chapter enabled it to increase this regularly to £31 10s. 
per annum, and, at the same time, that of the organist 
was raised from £80 to {100 per annum. 

In June, 1831, the following notice was exhibited in 
the Cathedral: “ All persons attending Divine Service 
in the Cathedral are requested to abstain from giving 
any money for admission into the pews. No particular 
seats are to be reserved except for those who have official 
situations or by the special direction of Dean or Pre- 
bendaries. And all persons who may attend Divine 
Service are cautioned to avoid the impropriety of depart- 
ing before it is ended.”’ 
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The audit Chapter in November of that year was 
held in the Deanery ‘by reason of the Chapter House 
being unfit to transact business in from the damage 
done to it during the late riots on 30th October last.” 
Such were the official and essentially business-like 
terms in which a very notable disaster was recorded. 
Orders were then given that a new capitular seal should 
be made in lieu of that which had just been destroyed, 
and that ‘‘ the window in the small muniment room in 
the Chapter House and also the presses be immediately 
repaired under the direction of the Dean and Prebendary 
in residence” (Surtees). Later, various men were paid 
for “collecting books” and for “exertions and assist- 
ance during the riots.” One of these men, James 
Wood, secured and returned upwards of 130 deeds 
taken from the muniment room. Expenditure by no 
means ceased then, however. Much work had to be 
done upon the walls and floor of the room. 

The opportunity was taken to undo so far as possible 
the misguided “restoration” of 1714. The offensive 
window places in the south wall were obliterated; the 
east wall, with its unsymmetrical window, was rebuilt 
with three windows of the Norman shape; the boarded 
floor was removed and the flags beneath taken up, so 
that a dozen stone coffins, lying beneath, were brought 
to light—a relic of early Abbots. The lines of the work 
must have been planned provisionally, perhaps by Dean 
Beeke, before the attack on the building, for Britton in 
1830 was able to give a drawing of the south, west, and 
north sides as they now appear. The opportunity was 
also taken to buy out, as minorities of the Chapter had 
desired at various times during 140 years, the tenants 
of the houses adjoining the west of the Cathedral and 
pull the houses down. The precincts were thus rid of 
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buildings dating indeed from the reign of Elizabeth, 
and picturesque, but very much decayed. They had 
been regarded by many people as sacrilegious intrusions 
on the site of the nave, and by all who knew the facts 
as an occasion for nuisances. The Chapter minutes, 
however, give but a bare and scanty account of the 
outrage which afforded these opportunities. From an 
account published in 1832 we gather that at the critical 
time Colonel Brereton’s handful of soldiers, whose 
recruiting office and centre was a house adjoining those 
just mentioned, was mishandled. Unhindered, the 
mob which represented the less reputable advocates of 
the Reform Bill, entered on that fatal Sunday evening 
through the Lower Green with the intention of burn- 
ing, at least, the Bishop’s Palace, probably the Cathe- 
dral. They broke open the iron gates of the cloister 
garth and forced the Palace door. Having smashed 
the Bishop’s furniture, they deliberately set his house 
on fire. While it was blazing they were seen to break 
the windows of the Chapter House witha crowbar, and 
some handed out through them books and papers which 
others threw into the flames. They were with difficulty 
induced to abandon the destruction of the Cathedral, 
chiefly by the tactful cajolery of a private citizen, 
Mr. B. Ralph, who told their drunken leader that no 
reformer would destroy the people’s property. Wil- 
liam Phillips, the subsacrist, and William Jones, the 
Bishop’s butler, had done what two men could do 
against thousands. The Bishop, an opponent to the 
Reform Bill because he feared it would be followed by 
an attack upon the Church, had preached at the morning 
service in the Cathedral, but later in the day escaped 
for his life out of Bristol. The aged Dean remained, we 
may suppose, in his Deanery, which was not attacked. 
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He was at work on the records during the period 
when the “ melancholy outrage,”’ as he calls it, took 
place. He had been able to consult and copy minutes 
and accounts which dated from the sixteenth century: 
But after the riots he was only able to use, as regards 
the earlier period, extracts—little more than a list of 
names—which had been compiled in connection with 
the dispute between Dean Chamberlayne and the Pre- 
bendaries in 1752. This list makes it clear that the 
minute-books for the first hundred years were used for 
its compilation, and the Dean’s notes show that most, 
if not all, of the records were, until 1831, carefully kept 
in the muniment room in the Chapter House. The 
extent of our loss cannot be completely estimated, but 
the minutes for the whole period before the Restoration, 
as well as those for several later periods, are missing ; 
so are all but one or two of the “ books of particulars ” 
(detailed accounts of expenditure, so interesting to the 
historian), and the computa for 1544-1549, 1556, 1574, 
1576-1593, 1595, 1633-1640, 1643-1660, 1662, 1715- 
1739, 1741-1742, 1755-1760. The loss is mainly due to 
the incendiaries, though in a few cases it occurred 
before the attack. 

Dean Beeke had his suspicions in 1831 that, though 
many documents were recovered after the riots and 
many destroyed, others were “ secreted with intentions 
which cannot be defended.” It is not impossible to 
hope that some of these may yet be restored to their 
rightful owners. 

In June, 1832, the records contain two indications of 
impending changes. One was the conveyance by the 
Chapter of a portion of their land to the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Railway Company for their railway 
from Bristol to Coal Pit Heath—the first of several 
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similar transactions. The other was mention of the 
preliminary enquiry which prepared the way for the 
Cathedrals’ Act of 1840. This enquiry went elaborately 
into matters of revenue and powers, residence, patron- 
age, the repair of buildings, pluralism and the like. In 
regard to the last-named practice a return showed that 
Dean Beeke was Vicar of Weare (Somerset); Canon 
Bond, Rector of Steeple and Tyneham (Dorset) ; 
Canon Surtees, Rector of Banham and Fowerham 
(Norfolk) ; Lord William Somerset of a number of 
livings, English and Welsh; Dr. Lee held a Professor- 
ship at Cambridge, and Canons Harvey and Bankes 
also had, each of them, a living. Remembering the 
secondary importance attached since the time of Queen 
Elizabeth to Cathedral, as opposed to parochial, work, 
together with the difficulty of travel before the days of 
railroads, we can understand the problem which had 
existed in regard to residence at the Cathedral. The 
making of a return giving the facts on this subject was 
followed at Bristol by a resolution that a Dean or Pre- 
bendary, prevented by illness, or any other cause, from 
keeping his due residence, should pay to the treasurer 
£15 a week, unless he could produce a Royal dispensa- 
tion. Lord William Somerset actually did produce 
one in 1837, from the young Queen, countersigned by 
Lord John Russell. But absenteeism, fostered as it 
had been for centuries by the powers that were, was 
not to be cured by such means. In 1836 our Chapter 
appointed two Canons, Lee and Harvey, to attend a 
meeting of Cathedral clergy summoned to consider the 
report of the Church Commissioners. They also joined 
in a protest to the Archbishop of Canterbury against 
the proposals which were to be included in the 
threatened Act. In the course of it they noted “ the 
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remarkable fact”? that the measures proposed in the 
Commissioners’ report were ‘all measures of curtail- 
ment and privation as regards property and influence 
and of additional labour and expense as relates to duty 
and service,” though the Dean and Chapter had looked 
upon the Commissioners as “their natural guardians and 
friends,” and so “ abstained from intruding in any way 
on their deliberations.” The alterations would destroy 
the independence of Chapters and unduly augment the 
influence of the Bishops, and the alteration of Cathedral 
statutes by an arbitrary Commission is unjust and 
degrading. While ready to make some sacrifice in 
regard to patronage, they think it unjust that ‘‘ the part 
of it hitherto entrusted to Deans and Chapters should 
alone be placed under restrictions, while no effort is 
. made to prevent abuses in regard to the greater and 
more important shares in the hands of the Bishops, 
private individuals, and the Crown.” In present cir- 
cumstances they acquiesce in the diminution of the 
number of Cathedral appointments. They note certain 
points on which the Commissioners’ report is silent. 
“‘ They cannot but believe that if, as the chief Presbyters 
of the several dioceses, Deans and Chapters had been 
made in fact, what they are in theory, the Councils of 
the Bishops, a great benefit would have been obtained.” 
Some of the Cathedral establishments might, also, 
have been made available as schools of theology for 
candidates for Holy Orders. The Cathedral clergy 
should, moreover, be rescued from the situation in 
which they are placed as to the election of Bishops, the 
present method being “ oppressive, injurious to the 
character of the Church and before God sinful.” 

For better or worse, the Cathedrals Act was duly 
passed. It reduced the number of Prebendaries at Bristol 
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from six to four, confiscating a corresponding proportion 
of revenue. It gave power to the Commissioners to 
reduce the number of minor canons. It authorized the 
appointment by the Bishop of honorary Canons. It 
restricted the appointment of clergymen to capitular 
benefices, forbidding the appointment of men who were 
not either connected with the Cathedral or beneficed 
or licensed for a previous five years in the diocese. It 
required Deans to reside at the Cathedral for eight 
months in the year, and Canons for at least three. 

As regards administrative action conferred on the 
Commissioners, the Chapter asked for four minor 
canons, and were allowed three. They registered an 
objection, afterwards withdrawn, to the appointment of 
honorary Canons. As regards the residence of Pre- 
bendaries, the custom by which the Dean undertook 
residential duties for three months of the year had been 
dropped in 1839, and the six Prebendaries were already 
liable for two months of the year each. It was not till 
1853 that the lapsing of vested interests brought about 
the general keeping of the three months required of 
four Prebendaries by the new Act. Under its terms, 
however, neither Deans nor Prebendaries were for- 
bidden to hold livings along with their Cathedral posts. 

Meanwhile the wrecked and gutted Palace engaged 
attention. Not long after the riots, the diocese was 
divided up, the county of Dorset being assigned to 
Salisbury, and the city of Bristol to Gloucester. The 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (Monk) was therefore 
desirous of selling the site of the ruins and he approached 
the Dean and Chapter in regard to this. They ex- 
pressed their willingness to purchase at a price to be 
settled in the usual fashion by arbitrators. The Bishop, 
however, refused arbitration and demanded £2,500. 
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This was refused by the Dean and Chapter as excessive, 
and, when the Church Commissioners took the matter 
in hand and offered the site for sale by tender, they 
protested that there was no public way to the property, 
and they should resist the making of any such way. 
Under this resistance the attempt to make them pay 
excessively broke down. They did, however, acquire 
the site and let part of it to F. Green, who had docks 
near by. 

Mr. Pope, the architect, was instructed in June, 1839, 
to cause the steps at the entrance to the Cathedral from 
the cloisters to be repaired with stones taken from the 
ruins of the late Palace and to re-roof the entrance 
passage; also to construct a room by roofing in the 
hall of the late Palace as a substitute for the sheds at 
the western end of the Cathedral and to remove the 
latter. The room thus constructed was presumably the 
room now known as the minor canons’ vestry. 

In the same year the east end of the Cathedral was 
restored at a cost limited to £60, and the “ Grecian 
altar piece” of 1802 removed and given to the church 
of St. Leonard, Shoreditch. So far, so good, but one is 
less satisfied with the gift of the old Communion plate 
of the Cathedral to the church being built in the parish 
of Bradford, Wilts. 

A few years earlier the reversionary interest of the 
Chapter in the land on which St. John’s Church, 
Clifton, is built, had been freely given, as also the 
ground for the vicarage. The project for the disposal 
of Cantock’s Close—abandoned in 1792—was in 1845 
revived and an agreement made for the purchase of it 
by T. O. Tyndall. The same year £165 was voted for 
the improvement of College Green, and an offer was 
made of'£50 towards the construction of a fountain to be 
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erected there. This offer was subsequently made ap- 
plicable to a new High Cross, instead of a fountain, 
and, subscriptions being added, the present High Cross 
was eventually erected. 

In 1838 the Dean and Chapter resolved that they 
were willing to join with a diocesan or local board in 
turning the Cathedral School into a training school for 
teachers. They offered in 1841 to let the prebendal 
house of Lord W. Somerset to the Diocesan Board for 
a school, together with some ground behind it* which 
had been formerly part of the Bishop’s Palace garden. 
The house was greatly altered, and additions were made 
to it. A training college was carried on there for a few 
years. But the experiment was abandoned in 1853 
and the school reverted to its ancient uses, though 
occupying the transformed prebendal house where it 
has remained to this day. 

At the end of 1848 a domestic storm arose over a 
resolution passed by the Chapter “that the portion of 
the service hitherto chanted in the Cathedral by the 
minister shall be read.” It became clear that this 
Philistine change was planned in order that Sir C. 
Macgregor, who was unable to intone, might be elected 
aminor canon. The precentor, E. Carter, lost no time 
in appealing to the Visitor, Bishop Monk, against the 
innovation, and his appeal was successful. Some two 
months after the order about reading was made, it was 
rescinded. The small size of the Cathedral at the time 
perhaps afforded such excuse as there could be for the 
order, which originated with Dean Lamb. Sir C. Mac- 
gregor, who can hardly be deemed covetous for desiring 
a post worth at the time £80 a year, resigned his minor 
canonry, and the Chapter assembled in high conclave 

* Now the school playground. 
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to examine candidates, whether they were, in accord- 
ance with the statutes, “in cantando periti.” David 
Wright was elected. 

The imperfections of the Act of 1840 led to a new 
domestic rule as to the residence of Canons. Any 
Canon unable to keep his residence was to endeavour 
to secure a brother Canon to act in his stead. If he 
were not successful in this, the Dean, or in his absence 
the Subdean, was to call on the Canons in order of 
seniority to take the duty at the expense of the absent 
man—i.e., {1a day. If no Canon was willing, he was 
to call on an Honorary Canon. 

As to minor canons, the new rule was that each of 
the three should take one week in three; that on Sun- 
days the minor canon of the week elapsed and the 
officiant of the week ensuing should both be present ; 
that when there was a Communion all three should be 
present, if required by the Canon in residence; that 
the precentor should be present once at least on every 
Sunday. The salary of the minor canons was fixed by 
the Act at £150a year. To this an addition was made 
by the Chapter of £20 in the case of the precentor 
and £5 in that of the sacrist. In 1861 it was further 
ordered that no minor canon should hold a permanent 
cure of souls, or a mastership except in the Cathedral 
school; that all of them should reside in Bristol, and 
that all should be entitled to a month’s holiday each 
year, the work of the man on holiday being done by his 
colleagues. 

Two sanitary changes may be chronicled here. In 
1883 a lease of the Jacob’s Well springs was granted to 
a tenant on condition that he should take down the 
water-house in the cloisters and erect a reservoir, from 
which a constant supply could be ensured to the houses 
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in the close. In 1855 an Order in Council was ob- 
tained prohibiting further burials within the Cathedral. 

A little later came more questionable changes. In 
1858 the Chapter decided that it was desirable to en- 
large the space for public worship in the Cathedral, 
and Mr. Pope was called upon for estimates and advice. 
Though the dream of a new nave on the site of Fitz- 
harding’s, or that begun by Newland, had faintly tinged 
the imagination of a Canon or so in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and Canon Moseley had fol- 
lowed the pious tradition, the Dean and Chapter as 
a body do not seem to have thought of enlarging the 
space for public worship by enlarging the Cathedral. 
The rearranging of the interior, which was in fact 
carried out, has met with well-merited condemnation 
by all those of a later generation who were qualified to 
be judges. The interesting stone screen, given in 1542, 
on which the organ of 1683 was standing, was broken 
down and partly destroyed; the stalls, which had 
their origin, if not their position, in monastic days, 
were moved with the organ to the eastern bays of the 
church, now the eastern chapel, suffering considerably 
in the process, and a new screen was erected across 
the eastern arch of the tower. The intention seems 
to have been that the Cathedral should be made to 
resemble as much as possible an ordinary parish 
church. 

The Dean (Elliott) who was chiefly responsible for 
this unfortunate alteration and the waste of money 
which it involved was absent from Chapter meetings 
from November, 1861, to June, 1862, by Royal per- 
mission. During his absence negotiations were carried 
on between the Chapter and the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission in regard to the transference of the Cathedral 
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estates, including investments, to the Commissioners 
in return for a fixed annual payment, until another 
estate of real property should be conveyed to the Dean 
and Chapter. In January, 1862, an agreement was 
reached that, excepting the houses in the close, the 
two greens, and certain outbuildings, the property 
should be made over to the Commissioners, and the 
Dean and Chapter should receive £6,780 per annum, 
and a sum of £6,000 should be set apart for structural 
repairs. Unfortunately, this sum was spent, instead of 
being treated as the capital of a Fabric Fund. 

In 1865 the Bristol “ Improvement Committee” 
proposed to buy the Deanery for the purpose of making 
a new road along the north side of the Cathedral to 
the Hotwells. Canons Bankes and Moseley evidently 
guessed to what mid-Victorian “improvements” might 
be expected to lead when applied to an ancient site, 
and entered their protest against the sale. The 
necessary road might, one supposes, have been made 
along the north side of College Green. These two 
Canons were overruled by a majority, who, it is said, 
actually contemplated the erection of shops on the site 
of the old and present nave, with a frontage where 
the railing is now. Excavations along this frontage, 
however, revealed the foundations of a porch and wall 
belonging to the unfinished nave left by Abbot New- 
land. The discovery appealed to the imagination of 
many citizens, and a newly appointed Canon, John 
Pilkington Norris, though he did not become one of 
the Chapter soon enough to avert by his vote the 
destruction of the Deanery, was just in time to prevent 
other evils. He found loyal and generous support from 
the laity of Bristol. A letter was sent in 1866 to the 
Chapter, the first part of which ran thus: 
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“‘Gentlemen,—For some years past it has been felt 
by many of the citizens of Bristol of all classes that the 
imperfect state of your venerable Cathedral is to some 
extent a reproach to the city and its citizens and a 
hindrance to the full development of its usefulness. 
This feeling has of late largely extended, and the 
restoration of the tower now in progress under your 
direction has brought the subject of the rebuilding of 
the nave so prominently before the public that a sub- 
scription list has been commenced, resulting in promised 
subscriptions to the extent of about £11,000 and the 
appointment of a provisional committee for the pur- 
pose of communicating with you on the subject.” 

It was signed by Mr. H. Cruger Miles. 

In due course Mr. G. E. Street was selected as 
architect, and on April 17, 1868, the foundation-stone 
was laid with full Masonic ceremony. The ground 
was cleared of the ruinous buildings shown in old 
prints; also, unfortunately, of a monastic remnant 
known as the Prior’s Lodging, standing at the south- 
west corner of the site. The work went on during 
ensuing years, and the financial support received from 
the city silenced the murmurs of those who, like Dean 
Elliott, would have limited the nave to two or three 
bays. 

Prior to the beginning of the new nave a letter had 
been received from Bishop Ellicott in regard to his 
position at the Cathedral during the portion of the 
year which he spent in Bristol. Quoting a decision 
given at Ely by Sir R. Phillimore and Dr. Tristram, he 
challenged the accepted custom of the Cathedral by 
which the Canon in residence was the preacher on 
Sunday mornings, and claimed that the pulpit should 
be at his own disposal on certain Sundays. He further 
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expressed his desire to take other parts of the service 
and to enter the Cathedral as a separate corporation, 
following the Dean and Chapter, at the beginning and 
end of service. The Chapter declined to express any 
opinion upon the Ely case, but resolved that they were 
most desirous that the Bishop should occupy the pulpit 
whenever he might wish to preach, requesting that he 
would intimate that wish to the Dean whenever it was 
agreeable to him to do so. They readily agreed to the 
other wishes expressed by him. The Dean, for himself 
alone, in a letter to the Bishop, asserted his own 
authority in the Cathedral, and denied that the case 
and opinion cited were justified either by argument or 
by law. The Bishop in a further letter expressed a 
wish to preach on the first Sunday in each month, and 
adhered to his views as to the Ely case. Obviously, so 
far as preaching and taking part in the services were 
concerned, Dr. Ellicott was forcing an open door. No 
instance of any right to preach is, however, recorded of 
his predecessors. In fact they had occupied the 
Cathedral pulpit upon occasion, but it is the Dean 
and Canons who are charged by the Cathedral statutes 
with the ministry of preaching—and they alone. 

In 1869 the custom of early celebrations of the Holy 
Communion had its origin at the Cathedral, and a few 
years later the Dean notified the Precentor that he 
desired a celebration either early or at midday on each 
Sunday. Until 1869 there had been but one celebra- 
tion a month, which had followed the Sunday morning 
service. 

In January, 1876, the veteran J. D. Corfe resigned 
the position of organist, which he had held for over 
fifty years. His successor, a former chorister, was 
elected to be paid at the rate of £125, increased 
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on Corfe’s death, three months later, to £160, and 
afterwards to £200. The same year a lay-clerks’ bonus 
fund was started. Soon afterwards, however, the 
Chapter entered upon an era of troubles in regard to 
their musical staff. A certain elasticity in the capitular 
income, when it was derived from real property, ceased 
when that property was exchanged with the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission for a fixed annuity. On the other 
hand, increasing demands were made upon them as 
the standard of living in those whom they employed 
continually advanced. In 1884 the lay-clerks’ pay was 
raised to £70 a year with a bonus on leaving. The 
following year began disputes with the organist. In 
1886 the latter appealed to the Visitor against a dis- 
missal by the Chapter and was successful. But his 
success did not bring peace. After many years of con- 
tention with a Chapter which completely changed its 
personnel during the period, he finally retired on a 
pension. Old ways were altered for the better, and 
at various times between 1884 and 1925 means were 
found by which the salaries of the lay-clerks were 
gradually further increased and their duties dimin- 
ished. 

In 1888 the usual Sunday services were augmented 
by services held in the evening during Advent and 
Lent. These were the precursors of the popular even- 
ing services, extended, in Dean Pigou’s time, to a large 
portion of the year, and in Dean Burroughs’ time to 
the whole of the year. 

The building of the nave had gone steadily forward 
during the years 1861-1876. The following note by 
Canon Norris on the process is perhaps worthy, though 
in one respect mistaken, to be preserved: “ No traces 
were left of the ancient Norman nave to guide a re- 
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storer, except two fragments of the wall of its narrow 
south aisle. Of the nave designed and actually com- 
menced by Abbot Knowle, very interesting remains 
were left. We found, on excavating, the foundations 
which he had laid for the wall of the north aisle, with 
deep buttresses like those of the choir and for a north 
porch. We found also the spring of the first arch em- 
bedded in the buttress which stood against the north- 
west pier of the central tower, and built into the Prior’s 
Lodging (removed in 1867), there was a portion of the 
south-west angle of the south aisle, where the work 
was carried up to some height, showing how a triforium 
gallery was intended to be carried round the nave, as in 
the choir, at the level of the window-sills.” For Abbot 
Knowle read Abbot Newland. Further investigation 
made it clear that Norris and Street were mistaken in 
attributing any work upon a new nave to the builder of 
the choir. The foundations discovered in 1866 were 
laid some 175 years after Knowle’s death. 

The completion of the north porch was the occasion 
of an unfortunate wrangle and a more unfortunate split 
among the friends of the Cathedral. Certain figures 
erected on it had not perhaps been very clearly indi- 
cated on the plans, and when seen 7m situ they gave dire 
offence. A meeting was held at the Colston Hall to 
protest against them, and a memorial was sent to the 
Chapter by an Evangelical Association, requesting that 
the Dean should “ take such measures as he may think 
fit for removing the objectionable statues from the north 
porch of the new nave of the Cathedral—namely, those 
of the four Latin Fathers, the single figure of the 
Virgin Mary, and the Virgin and Child above the door.” 
Upon this question the Chapter was divided, the Dean, 
with Canons Girdlestone and Reeve, being in agree- 
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ment with the memorial, while Canons Norris and 
Wade were in disagreement. The two latter were 
allied with Street, the architect, and W. K. Wait, M.P., 
the donor of the porch. Eventually the Dean, on his 
return from abroad, ordered the figures to be taken 
down in the night. Thereupon the Committee for build- 
ing the nave resigned in a body, in accordance with a 
resolution, entered in the minutes, that “as the Dean 
expresses no regret for the outrage which has been 
committed, and for the discourtesy offered as well to 
the donor of the porch as to the eminent architect who 
has been engaged in the work . . . they feel that the 
only course they can consistently take is to discontinue 
the work for which they were appointed.” They regard 
the action of the Dean with “surprise and indignation.” 

In the following August the Dean and Chapter re- 
solved to carry out on their own responsibility such 
works as were necessary for the completion of the 
Cathedral. Canon Norris, the leading member of the 
late Committee, engaged in the work connected with the 
western towers, the completion of which was marked 
by a dedicatory service on June 21, 1888. 

While the towers were in building, consideration as 
to the fate of the monastic buildings near them became 
necessary. These were the gate-house, the Chapter 
office, and a house known at the time as the “ Minster 
House.” * There seems to have been a consensus of 
opinion that the Chapter office should be pulled down, 
and this was done. Some scruples seem to have been 
felt as to the “ Minster House” in which the precentor 
was living. Mr. Pearson, who on the death of Street 
in 1881 was appointed architect, was concerned for the 


* Not to be confused with the house so called by Mary Robin- 
son in the eighteenth century. 
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view of the western towers from Lower College Green 
—a view not valued today—and wrote that “none of 
the features of the ‘ Minster House’ are so interesting, 
or so valuable, as to justify the keeping up of these old 
and decayed walls to the exclusion of the Cathedral from 
so important a point of view. .. . Here and there are 
little bits of old masonry, indicating the date as belong- 
ing to the fifteenth century, but of no other value.” He 
had his way, as Street before him had had his way with 
the Prior’s Lodging. But there are those who regret 
that the opposition was not more determined. Perhaps 
it was abandoned because of the modern church-window 
which an occupant had been permitted to erect in place 
of the western gable. As to the gate-house, it was 
radically restored, and the removal of some accretions 
brought it to its present form. 

Other restoration and adornment followed. The 
north transept, the central tower, the elder Lady- 
chapel were in due course taken in hand. The Colston 
window was erected in the north transept in 18go, the 
reredos to the High Altar in 189g, the pulpit in 1903, 
the choir screen in 1904. The organ, rebuilt and en- 
larged, was reopened in 1907. 

But, before these steps were taken, in September, 
1891, Dean Elliott had died at the house in West Mall, 
Clifton, which he had so long occupied. A few months 
later the death of Canon Norris, who did so much both 
for the Cathedral and the Diocese, had been announced. 
Greater knowledge and a greater enthusiasm for Church 
life, with, perhaps, some personal antipathy, had led 
the Canon into continual antagonism to the Dean during 
an all-important phase in the history of the Cathedral. 

The appointment of Francis Pigou as Dean led to 
continued restoration work, both interior and exterior. 
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The Abbey House, which had been let on lease in 1886, 
was, by a payment to the lessee, resumed and made the 
Deanery. But almost immediately the further en- 
croachment on the Cathedral close, which might have 
been, if it was not, foreseen when the former Deanery 
was sold for road-making, was advanced. Another 
road, called Anchor Road, south of the Cathedral, was 
projected by the Corporation, and the Great Western 
Railway determined on an extension of their lines and 
the building of a goods yard in Canon’s Marsh. By 
June, 1900, one or other of these powerful bodies had 
bought up and destroyed almost all that remained of 
the Cathedral close, and made residence in the rem- 
nant almost impossible. 

In 1893 a first restoration of the central tower was 
undertaken, after which there was a period of relaxation 
in building activity. In 1897 the unification of Bristol 
with the See of Gloucester, which had been effected 
in 1837, was brought to an end, and Bishop G. F. 
Browne was appointed Bishop of Bristol, to which a 
portion of North Wilts was attached. In 1903, per- 
haps moved to some extent by the claims of Bishop 
Ellicott in 1865, he decided upon holding a visitation 
of the Cathedral Church, which took place in the 
following year. It was not, as the Bishop seems to 
have supposed, the first time that a Bishop of Bristol 
had exercised the right and duty of visiting without 
invitation. But visitations had been very rare, and he 
did not assure for himself a welcome by his somewhat 
aggressive address to the Dean and Chapter, whom, 
however, he congratulated on their care of the building 
and services, and on the large and devout congregations 
attending the Cathedral. After a year, during which 
the Dean and Chapter had to seek aid from their legal 
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advisers, the visitation came at last to a close, certain 
points relating to episcopal authority having been epis- 
copally decided. 

During the next ten years there is little to record. 
At their expiry came an endeavour on the part of the 
Cathedral body to take its part in the Great War, its 
normal activities being changed accordingly. After the 
country had begun to enter upon the new conditions 
imposed on it by the results of the War, further repara- 
tion was set on foot. The work of this period included 
the building of the present vestries and library. The 
site was that of the monastic dorter, which in the 
seventeenth century had housed the widow of a Dean 
and others. The Berkeley Chapel was also restored. 
A new apparatus for warming the whole Cathedral was 
put in, as well as other much-needed improvements. 
A few years later further renewals and safeguarding 
were found to be urgently required; in particular the 
restoration of the parapets and pinnacles, eaten away 
as they were by the acids in the air of an industrial 
district ; but also the preservation of the woodwork of 
the interior from the ravages of beetles, and the beauti- 
fying of the elder Lady-chapel, the eastern chapel, and 
the Newton chapel. At the same time an attempt was 
initiated to lessen the embarrassments of the Dean and 
Chapter by increasing the funds upon which they could 
count to meet the expenses of the fabric and the con- 
stantly increasing payments which have to be met, 
owing to the conditions of the time, for assistance in 
carrying on the functions for which Cathedrals exist. 

The hundred years following the Bristol riots, in 
which the Cathedral so narrowly escaped destruction, 
have been years of a great revival and development 
both material and spiritual. The beginning of this 
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period saw a church in which the most noticeable 
features at first sight were plaster and whitewash, sur- 
rounded by an almost ruinous close; it saw a Chapter 
and a body of minor canons all of whom might be 
described as ‘occasional visitors,” and a congregation 
which could hardly have surpassed the number of one 
hundred. The end of it sees, indeed, the close in 
part abolished for the convenience of an invading com- 
merce, in part surrendered to the flourishing school 
which has grown out of the Abbey and Henry VIII.’s 
meagre provisions for schoolmasters, and to the Muni- 
cipal Library. But it sees also a church in which 
reverence for antiquity has gone hand in hand with 
the desire for beauty as an aid to devotion, with nave, 
chapels, vestries, full of the loving gifts of many givers ; 
it sees a Cathedral body, free of the offence of pluralism 
and full of zeal for Cathedral work, with congrega- 
tions which, even in a non-church-going age, do not 
flag ; it sees a worthy system of worship and teaching 
in a carefully tended fabric. It sees the answer to 
the question which might well have been asked in 1831 
—‘ Can these bones live?” The blessing of God has 
in these latter days brought resurrection where even 
those who most desired it could not have dared to hope 
that it would happen. 
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Abbey of St. Augustine, the, 8, 12, 
15, 19, 25, 34 

Abbots: Elyot, 13; Knowle, 13, 67; 
Newland, 12, 13, 67; Somerset, 22 

Altars, 19, 20 

Baron, John (Canon), 38, 73 

Beeke (Dean), v, 25, 53, 55, 56 

Bevin, Elway (organist), 31 

Bishopric of Bristol, 9, 11, 19, 70 

Bishops: Paul Bushe, 11; Butler, 
41, 48; Carleton, 35; Ellicott, 
64; Gray, 54; Howell, 32; 
Lake, 36; Monk, 58; Newton, 
46, 473; Thornborough, 27; 
Wright, 27, 28 

Bishop’s Park, 48 

Bishop’s rights in Cathedral, 64, 65, 


70 

Canons: Bankes, 56, 63; Baron, 
38, 73; Chetwynd, 36 ; Cotterell, 
23, 25 ; Crossman, 35, 36; Edge- 
worth, 21, 23; Hughes, 21; 
Moseley, 63; Norris, 63, 66, 69 ; 
Saull, 26 ; Weeks, 33; William- 
son, 33, 36, 50 

Canons : Office of, 17 ; residence of, 
23, 26, 31, 36, 58. See also 
Prebendaries 

Canons’ Marsh, 24, 34, 35 

Cardinals: Pole, 21, 23; Wolsey, 


7, 15 

Cathedral, the: Of the new foun- 
dation, 7, 11; charter of, 11; 
chapels in, 19, 20 ; endowment of, 
10, 13 ; statutes of, 16, 17, 18, 19 

Cathedral School, 18, 20, 31, 40, 46, 
50, 60 

Cathedrals Act (1840), 56, 61 

Chapter House, 33, 39, 53 

Choristers, 9, 46, 50 

Cloisters, 15, 31, 33, 543 water- 
house in, 45, 46, 48, 61 

Close, 18, 25, 46, 54 

College Green, 31, 35, 38, 41, 48, 
49; high cross on, 45, 

Communion Service, 20, 26, 65 

Computa (yearly statement of ac- 
counts), v, 55 

Crossman, Sam. (Canon), 35, 36 

Dallam, Thomas (organ-builder), 29 

Deanery, the, 41, 63, 70 

Dean, office of, 16 


Deans: Beeke, 25, 53, 55, 563 
Carewe, 22; Chamberlayne, 42 ; 
Elliott, 62, 67, 69; Glemham, 
33, 34; Lamb, 60; Layard, 50; 
Towgood, 34; Snowe, 12, 18 

Gate House, 13, 41, 48, 69 

Harris, Renatus (organ-builder), 35, 
39 

Hoare, Henry, 45 

King’s Hall, 13, 34 

Lay clerks, 9, 17, 18, 23 

Laud, Archbishop, 30 

Library, the, 31, 44 

Minor (or ‘‘ petty”) canons, 9, 17, 
23, 33> 36, 43, 44, 51, O1 

a ore 15, 19, 25, 39, 62, 63, 


4, 

North porch, 63, 67, 68 

Organ (or ‘‘organs”), 26, 27, 28, 
30, 33, 35, 39, 69 

Palace, the Bishop’s, 12, 32, 41, 
46, 54, 58, 59 

Papal Bull, 21 

Parker, Archbishop, 24 

Particulars, books of, v, 25, 27, 38, 


5 
Pies (architect), 68 
Pembroke, Earl of, 22, 24, 26 
Pluralism of Chapter, 23, 31, 37, 56 
Pope (architect), 62 
Preaching, 17, 31, 32, 44, 51, 52,64, 
6 


5 
Prebendaries (Canons), 8, 9, 12, 31, 
33 35s 36; 43, 51, 53, 57, 61, 64 
Precentor, 17, 44, 51, 52, 60, 61, 68 
Prior’s Lodging, 13, 64 
Queen Elizabeth, 23, 24, 30, 56 
Queen’s Hall (Abbey), 25, 34 
Restoration work, 28, 39, 53, 63, 64, 
65, 68, 70, 71 
Riots, the Bristol, 53 
Sacrist, 17, 61 
Solemn League and Covenant, 32 
Somerset, Abbot, 22 
Somerset, Lord W., 56, 60 
Street, G. E. (architect), 64, 68 
Visitations, 24, 35, 36, 70 
Wait, W. K., 68 
Water-house (in cloisters), 45, 46, 48, 
61 
Williamson, Canon, 33, 36, 50 
Worrall, Sam., 48 


